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ESPANOL DE AMERICA Y ESPANOL DE ESPANA 


MARIANO PICON-SALAS 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


UIENES hemos estado en contacto con estudiantes de lengua espa- 
QO fiola o hemos dado conferencias sobre cultura hispanica en los Estados 
Unidos, observamos a veces en la masa menos calificada de los auditores 
algunos mitos imaginativos sobre los paises hispanoamericanos, que me 
parece labor de buena voluntad esclarecer o desvanecer. Esos mitos se 
refieren al idioma castellano y su pronunciaci6n, a una especie de inventado 
duelo linguistico que se supone existe entre nosotros y los espafioles, y a 
ciertos aspectos de la cultura hispanica, muy arbitrariamente mal enten- 
didos. Una tarea por hacer y que debia ser el resultado de la colaboracion 
de especialistas de Espafia y de Hispano América seria una historia com- 
pleta de la lengua espafiola (andloga a la que Ferdinand Brunot dedicé 
a la lengua francesa) y en la que ejemplarmente se demostraria como, a 
pesar de los pequefios matices locales, hay una curiosa unidad de idioma 
en el mundo peninsular y en el mundo hispanoamericano. Es interesante ad- 
vertir, del mismo modo, que una de las preocupaciones mas encomiables del 
Humanismo en Hispano América ha sido mantener ese vinculo de unidad 
idiomatica, y pocos espiritus han trabajado mejor por ese ideal de claridad 
y buen entendimiento linguistico en todas las comarcas donde se habla 
espafiol, que los hispanoamericanos Andrés Bello, Rufino José Cuervo, 
Miguel Antonio Caro, etcétera. Lo mejor de la literatura hispanoamericana, 
desde los lejanos dias de El Inca Garcilaso hasta Montalvo, Ricardo Palma, 
Marti, Rodd, Diaz Rodriguez, Leopoldo Lugones, Ventura Garcia Calderon 
o Alfonso Reyes tiene esa nota de “castellano universal” que no excluye, por 
otra parte, el acento cubano, ecuatoriano, mexicano, peruano, argentino o 
venezolano de dichos autores. 

Algunos estudiantes de espafiol en los Estados Unidos tomando—como 
se dice en el refran hispano—“el rabano por las hojas,” creen que lo mas 
importante en-la-tengua de Cervantes es pronunciar la Z o la C con la. 
especial entonacién fonética que le dan los habitantes del centro de Espafia ; 
concretamente de la meseta castellana y de las provincias de Castilla la 


Vieja y Castilla la Nueva. Es decir, una minoria linguistica aun dentro-det 
pais peninsular, Pero, zes que pronunciaba esa Z o esa C al estilo de 


Valladolid o Alcala de Henares el mayor poeta del Siglo de Oro, el andal 
don Luis de Géngora? Es que la pronunciaban el gallego Don Ramén 
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del Valle-Inclan y el nicaragiiense Rubén Dario? ; Es que la pronuncia el 
| mayor poeta vivo de nuestro idioma, Juan Ramon Jiménez? Y si Gongora, 
Valle-Inclan, Rubén Dario o Juan Ramén Jiménez no son autoridades en 
el idioma, hay que inquirir quiénes lo son. Por medio de un pequefio 
esfuerzo fonético (y resulta muy gracioso oir en Hispano América algunos 
oradorés que se las dan de puristas y lucen en ciertos discursos solemnes 
_ unas Z o unas C que parecen nacidas a las orillas del rio Tormes), anda- 
luces, gallegos, peruanos o venezolanos pueden pronunciar dichas letras con 
la misma energia con que las pronuncia un pastor de la meseta castellana, 
pero nos parece falso o afectado. A pesar de esa pequefiisima peculiaridad 
fonética—mucho menor que la que diferencia en Italia el lenguaje de un 
turinés del de un florentino o en Francia a un habitante de Marsella de 
otro de Paris—castellanos, andaluces e hispanoamericanos nos entendemos 
perfectamente bien. Y aun ocurre el hecho curioso de que si el ideal de 
pureza de un idioma (en lo que yo no estoy de acuerdo) es acercarse mas 
a los modelos clasicos, quizas ni aun en la propia Castilla pudiera encon- 
trarse un ejemplo de idioma popular tan puro, tan emparentado con ciertas 
expresiones del lenguaje del siglo XVI o XVII como en algunos rincones 
de Hispano América. Una vez un viejo campesino de Timotes en los 
Andes de Venezuela me hablaba con tal cimulo de frases de castellano 
clasico, expresivo y adornado, que me parecié que estaba leyendo a Cer- 
vantes. En otra ocasi6n con el poeta chileno Jorge Gonzalez Bastias llegamos 
al refugio de un pastor en las sierras del Maule (centro de Chile) quien 
nos dijo que con la pobreza y el estio muy seco, sus ovejas estaban “man- 
gantes,” que en espafiol arcaica significa “enfermas de melancolia.” El 
poeta y compatriota mio, Humberto Tejera, me llevé a admirar el ristico 
jardin de un jardinero que vive en Mixcoax, Distrito Federal, México, y 
cuyo lenguaje tan florido, ingenioso y de buena cepa espafiola, podria 
inspirar los dialogos del mejor autor de comedias. Ya se ha destacado la 
correccién y elegancia con que se habla el espafiol en ciertas regiones de 
Hispano América (altiplanicie de Bogota y region de Popayan, Colombia; 
Andes de Venezuela, Lima y Arequipa en el Pert, etcétera). Aun en la 
Argentina, donde el aluvién inmigratorio y la influencia extranjera sobre 
el idioma ha sido muy poderosa, es especialmente correcto el espafiol que 
se habla en Cordoba y en las provincias del Norte. No hay un modelo de 
castellano casero, de vieja vida provincial hispanoamericana, con mas 
fuerte raiz tradicional y doméstica como ése con que escribié Sarmiento sus 
Recuerdos de provincia, el chileno Pérez Rosales sus Recuerdos del pasado, 
el venezolano Bolet Peraza sus deliciosos cuadros de costumbres y la crio- 
llisima Teresa de la Parra sus Memorias de Mamé Blanca. Como simbolo 


de Ia perdurabilidad del idioma, :no encontré acaso, el eminentisimo 
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D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, la huella de muchos y muy bellos romances 
espafioles, algunos olvidados en Espafia, en los paises suramericanos? Aun 
en el dédalo cosmopolita de los conventillos de Buenos Aires, entre la masa 
de inmigrantes eslavos o italianos, no se advierte hoy el corro de nifios 
que juntan sus brazos cantando el “Hilo de oro,” uno de los mas viejos 
y delicados juegos infantiles espafioles ; el romance de Delgadina o aquellas 
“canciones de cuna,” “arrullos,” que vienen de lo mas entrafiable de nuestra 
tradicion linguistica ?: 


Este nifio lindo se quiere dormir, 

y el picaro suefio no quiere venir, 
Haganle la cara en el toronjil; 

y en la cabecera pénganle un jazmin, 

que con su fragancia me lo haga dormir. . 


Un rey tenia tres hijas y las tres eran doradas 
y la mAs linda de ellas, Delgadina se llamaba. 

Es natural que con el cambio de paisaje y actividades humanas hayan 
surgido en Hispano América los llamados “provincialismos.” “Provincial- 
ismos 0 americanismos” podian parecer en el siglo XVII una serie de 
palabras que los espafioles encontraron en las Antillas, como “canoa,” 
“huracan,” “hamaca,” etcétera, y que hoy forman parte del dominio comin 
del idioma, y aun, por su expresividad, pasaron a otras lenguas. Todo 
idioma se enriquece, se hace mAs plastico y flexible, por esos provincialismos, 
por eso que se puede llamar la marcha de 1 una palabra de la periferia al 
‘centro linguistico. Excepto en Argentina, donde la influencia de los inmi- 
grantes ha sido muy poderosa, tales palabras de “slang” no constituyen 
de ninguna manera un problema, y el espafiol no ha cambiado mas en la 
ciudad de Buenos Aires que lo que puede haber cambiado el inglés en 
New York o Chicago. No hay que confundir, por lo demas, el idioma que 
se habla en el hogar argentino con el idioma de los tangos en que se acentiia 
como motivo de curiosidad comercial, el tema de “slang.” He pasado algunas 
semanas en Buenos Aires, y para quien conoce el espafiol esas peculiaridades 
del lenguaje rioplatense no constituyen, tampoco, un impedimento para 
conversar y se captan con facilidad. Ademas, supongo que el extranjero que 
aprende otro idioma no necesita de ningun modo insistir en la nota demasia- 
do local. Que en México se Ilame “chongos” al dulce de leche y “guajalote” 
‘ al pavo; que en Venezuela se lame “zaperoco” a cierta especie de desorden 
popular muy ruidoso, no nos autorizaria a decir que hay un “slang” 
mexicano o venezolano muy diferenciado del espafiol. El viajero que con 
su castellano aprendido en un “high-school” norteamericano Ilegue a 
México o Sur América puede sentir en el primer momento la misma 
sorpresa que el suramericano que estudié el inglés tiene al oir en New York 
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o en Miami las primeras palabras del idioma extranjero, lo cual sdlo 
significa el inevitable conflicto entre la ensefianza de la sala de clase y la 
mas calida ensefianza de la vida. Pero después de esta sorpresa, que segiin 
el grado de percepcién, dominio del idioma o capacidad auditiva tiene una 
duracién minima de cinco minutos y maxima de una semana, ya se puede 
echar a andar por las calles “con el cuerpo suelto,” como decimos en Sur 
América. 

Para que se aprenda mejor el espafiol en los Estados Unidos no es 
necesario insistir en esa tonteria fonética de la C o de la Z; que unos 
pronuncien “corazon” como los castellanos y otros “corasén” como los 
andaluces, no tiene mayor importancia. Es cuestién de gusto o de habito. 
Lo que si reviste verdadero interés es que en la ensefianza de nuestro 
idioma se destaquen ciertos valores de indole cultural que a veces son 
desdefiados. 

Porque después de la primera gran guerra, entre 1918 y 1920, el espafiol 
comenzo a ensefiarse en los Estados Unidos en forma un tanto vertiginosa, 
se improvisaron en aquellos dias iniciales muchos profesores de nuestra 
lengua. Fué un negocio publicar textos y selecciones de lecturas, y por 
una media docena de obras recomendables, pululan otras de baja calidad. 
Con un criterio histérico o cronolégico, mas que linguistico o estético, se 
insiste sobre periodos o figuras de poca importancia sin destacar los grandes 
valores ni ensefiar una justa estimativa literaria. Por no sé qué espiritu 
de seleccién a la inversa, a veces se han elegido libros de lectura que son 
un monumento de vulgaridad o cursileria y que al pobre estudiante se le caen 
de las manos. Por esta improvisaci6n inicial en el estudio de nuestra lengua, 
los alumnos que simultaneamente estudiaban espafiol y francés no podian 
sino advertir la superioridad de los libros franceses que se les ofrecian, 
en comparacién con los espafioles. En la ensefianza del frances habia 
mas tradiciOn y se seleccionaron mejor los textos. Cierto habito simplificador 
hacia que a veces se prefiriese al libro de auténtico valor estilistico, el de 
lenguaje mas tosco y vulgar, que a la postre es el menos interesante. 

En cuanto a Hispano América, es tiempo de enmendar, también, algunas 
imagenes falsas. Buscando la anécdota suramericana, no lo que es general 
y universal sino lo que se supone extremadamente tipico, el interés norte- 
americano por nuestra cultura no siempre ha sabido seleccionar lo mejor. 
En esa preocupacion de lo pintoresco ha sido a veces el pequefio cuento 





rural con exceso de dialectismos, lo que se tradujo o did a conocer, Por __ 
_ las dificultades idiomaticas que encuentran en ellos, algunos han Ilegado a—— 


\ petisar-si-el-espafiol de América-es un “slatig,” Pero la misma _dificultad 
habra, si de la literatura de la Espajfia peninsular el estudiante americano 
| prefiere conocer antes a Vicente Medina, a Luis Chamizo 0 a cualquier 
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poeta dialectal que a Fray Luis de Leoén o Antonio Machado. Es, sencilla- 
mente, un error de método. La experiencia puede ser muy ‘interesante — 
cuando ya se conoce el idioma. Precisamente es ésta una de las grandes 
fallas en el estudio de la ‘cultura hispanoamericana en los Estados Unidos: 
se ha querido conocer lo puramente ite regional y provincial antes que lo de 
interés permanente. Por no ofrecer suficiente anécdota 0, acaso por no 
corresponder a cierta imagen preconcebida de la vida suramericana, se ha 
desdefiado, casi completamente, nuestra tradicién clasica. Se le ha dado 
mas importancia a una anécdota rural, o a un documento folklérico que 
a un poema de Rubén Dario o un ensayo critico de Miguel Antonio Caro, 
de Rod6, de Marti o de Alfonso Reyes. Es como si en Sur América qui- 
sieramos conocer las letras y el pensamiento norteamericano a través de las 
anécdotas de los magazines populares que pueden ser mas pintorescos, pero 
ee ne Reb Seni Se ee 
terreno de Ia verdadera cultura no hay “slang” que separe; hay un pensa- 
miento de las naciones de habla espafiola que aunque ofrezca algunas 
modalidades y peculiarismos en cada pais, no es, de ningun modo, obstaculo 
para el comin entendimiento. Aun en las horas mas turbulentas de nuestra 
pasada historia nacional, no carecimos, por fortuna, en Hispano América 
de grandes guias intelectuales—un Bello, un Cecilio Acosta, un Caro, un 
Gonzalez Prada, un Montalvo, un Justo Sierra—que mantuvieron la mas 
pura y fiel tradiciOn de nuestra lengua y nuestra sensibilidad. 











BLIND EDUCATORS 


“Education tends to be blind to its linguistic environment. It is almost im- 
possible for schoolmen to see foreign languages in any perspective. . . . It is 
a paradox more puzzling than any other so far, that as long as the United 
States was really isolated, with a minimum of international trade, no cables, 
no telephones, no radio, no steamships, no airplanes, every well-educated 
man was trained in the foreign languages. Now, with twenty million daily 
radio listeners, with ten million more in daily contact with foreign languages, 
with all the modes of contact just mentioned, schoolmen insist that foreign 
languages are not important. They are taught grudgingly, therefore poorly, 
and then it is declared that the results do not justify them. In a day of 
‘motivation’ the educators provide none, and say it is the fault of someone else. 
The cold fact, stripped of all wishful thinking, is that the ‘common man’ has 
more direct contact with foreign languages today than ever before in history. 
If education does not see that, it is a blind spot.”"—Henry M. Wriston, 
President of Brown University, in an address, “Blind Spots in Education,” 
delivered before the New England Association of School Superintendents, 
Boston, November 5, 1937. (Italics ours.) 











MARTIN LUIS GUZMAN’S PLACE IN MODERN 
MEXICAN LITERATURE 


RutH STANTON 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


N THE years since the Mexican Revolution of 1910, Martin Luis 
Guzman has gained recognition as a vigorous and realistic writer of 
prose fiction, history, and essays. However, it is his prose fiction which is 
of greatest interest with respect to the place he holds in modern Mexican 
literature. 

Literary realism, or creation in the spirit of Nature, has two forms. 
One defines the intention, the other presents the potential reality. We 
find both tendencies in the writings of Martin Luis Guzman. The first 
form has its sphere in the world of the actual becoming: the route by 
which certain events have been reached. His El dguila y la serpiente, an 
autobiographical novel, fits into this realism of the first order. _ 

Here he narrates events, describes scenes, and draws magnificent por- 
traits of the revolutionary leaders of 1910 and the following years. His 
method throughout is photographic. His spontaneity gives freshness and 
vigor to his characters and descriptions. There is a detachment too, about 
Sefior Guzman’s writing in El dguila y la serpiente, but it is not of the 
panoramic type. We are not lifted above the events of daily life in camp, 
town, or on the battlefield. His is rather the detachment of the close 
observer, of the man who stands half-a-dozen yards from his subject, to 
better evaluate its properties. Between the lines we can read his unspoken 
criticism of the leading figures of the day, of the adulation and intrigue, 
of the cruelty engendered in times of revolution. He sees the Eagle—the 
revolutionary ideal—constantly attacked by the base passions born under 
the protection of politics—the Serpent. 

In Mexican literature, since the days of Fernandez de Lizardi, portraits 
of living men or of contemporary personalities are not uncommon. It 
seems generally true, however, that great art prefers to deal not with 
easily identifiable personalities but with emblems, with allegories. Thus 
a novelist who has set himself the task of embodying the national 
consciousness of his own time, and is thereby impelled to use living men 
and women for his basic characters, must needs have a singular faculty 
of creation and impersonation if his people are to be given importance 
in the mind of the reader who lives contemporaneously with the real 
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characters. Here, then, a serious problem presents itself to the political 
novelist who writes of his own time, one which Martin Luis Guzman, of 
all the writers of this time, has been most successful in solving. 

However, in La sombra del caudillo, Sefior Guzman introduces us to 
the realism of the second order—that of potential reality, the true historical 
novel, or the imaginative world of what might have been or still may be. 
No record of experience, however novel, obtains an entrance here. Admis- 
sion is by divination, not by description. Freedom is given back to us with 
the use of the imagination, and it is here that Guzman excels. 

La sombra del caudillo is a swiftly-moving and relentless novel of a 
phase of modern Mexican life. It is a simple narration of political war- 
fare carried to its logical conclusion: death. Action in this novel is never 
separated from the results. At the moment of error or of truth Sefior 
Guzman’s mind leaps forward to the inevitable consequences. The simplest 
incidents he records are significant, for they carry on their surface the 
whole weight of the future. And as the actions of his characters imply 
the destiny which they are working out, so they pre-suppose all the 
qualities which have gone to produce them. 

If one were asked what distinguishes Martin Luis Guzman’s contribu- 
tion to the literature of modern Mexico, the reply might well be that in 
his grasp of the motives of actions he shows a complete mastery and a 
great sincerity. The factors in which he is peculiarly interested are those 
which may have a decisive effect on the destiny of a character or of a 
nation. 

We may also say that Guzman has apprehended the power of the age 
in which he lives, that he has been able to objectify it, and to pass on 
what he has learned to younger men who are just beginning to write. 
Moreover, he has given impetus to the use of the novel and of novelized 
history as effective literary vehicles for the presentation of Mexican 
problems, not only to the Mexican nation but to the outside world as well. 

Through his continued writings on historical subjects, such as Mina el 
Mozo, Héroe de Navarra and Memorias de Pancho Villa, Martin Luis 
Guzman maintains today his position as a leading man of letters, whose 
emphasis has been on the literary realism of the first order. With the 
appearance in the near future of his new novel, Jslas Marias, we can 
expect a return to that second type of realism, which is the genre he has 
also helped to develop in the present generation, and where his greatest 
talents undoubtedly lie. 

Sefior Guzman will ultimately be judged by the profundity, compre- 
hensiveness, and truth of his criticism and presentation of contemporary 
life; and the historical novel is the vehicle which seems to offer the oppor- 
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tunity of unusual flexibility of treatment for his characters and ideas. 
We may say, with the Mexican critic, Sefior Abreu Gémez, about the 
literary significance of Martin Luis Guzman’s works, that 


... en la sinceridad de los esfuerzos propios y en la obediencia de su criollismo, 
radica el poder de su posibilidad literaria. En el consorcio de estos valores se 
queman ya las materias de la obra futura. El escritor que se cifie a sus exi- 
gencias encuentra la orientacién precisa. . . . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS OF 
MARTIN LUIS GUZMAN 


La querella de México: Ensayo de sintesis histérica. 1915. 

A orillas del Hudson: Primera parte del retablo de un escritor, 1920. 

El dguila y la serpiente. Primera parte: Esperanzas revolucionarias. 1928. 
Segunda parte: En la hora del triunfo. 1928. 

La sombra del caudillo. 1929. 

Mina el Mozo, Héroe de Navarra. 1932. 

Memorias de Pancho Villa. Primera parte: El hombre y sus armas. 1938. 

Memorias de Pancho Villa. Segunda parte: Campos de batalla. 1939. 

Memorias de Pancho Villa. Tercera parte: Panoramas politicos, 1939. 

Memorias de Pancho Villa. Cuarta parte: La causa del pobre. 1940. 





WEEDS OR ROSES? 


“The Essentialist rejects the Progressive theory of growth with nothing- 
fixed-in advance, a planless education based upon the unselected experiences 
and needs of the child, or even selected by cooperative, shared discussions of 
pupils and teachers. Growth cannot be self-directed; it needs direction through 
a carefully-chosen environment to an end or ends in the minds of those who 
have been entrusted by society with the child’s education. 

“This problem is not new; it was first posed in modern times by Rousseau, 
and has been the subject of controversy ever since. It was answered for all 
time by Coleridge nearly a hundred years ago in the following story: 

“*Thelwall thought it very unfair to influence a child’s mind by inculcating 
any opinions before it should have come to years of discretion and be able to 
choose for itself. I showed him my garden, and told him it was my botanical 
garden. “How so?”, said he. “It is covered with weeds.”—“Oh,” I replied, 
“that is only because it has not yet come to the age of discretion and choice. 
The weeds, you see, have taken the liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair 
in me to prejudice the soil towards roses and strawberries.” ’”—I. L. KANDEL, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, “Prejudice 
the Garden Toward Roses?”, The American Scholar, Winter Issue, 1938. 


“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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eae of Panama and just north of the equator lies the country 
known as Colombia.” This was the extent of our knowledge of 
Colombia, when suddenly Pan American policies, South American neigh- 
bors, South America, became watchwords of the day. Courses in school, 
trips to the San Francisco World’s Fair, and books, aroused our curiosity 
to see as well as hear. So, on the third of March, 1942, armed with a 
healthy curiosity, no Spanish, and hopes, we sailed for Colombia. Within 
sixteen days we were transplanted from one continent to another, from an 
English-speaking to a Spanish-speaking world, from Anglo-Saxon to 
Latin American customs and ways of life. In other words, in this short 
space of time, all things that had been an integral part of our lives at 
home became unusual, strange, and fascinating. The things we did were 
much the same; yet the process and often, to our sorrow, the results, were 
not as they had always been. As a simple example, who could imagine 
that eating could be somewhat like a guessing game? Each course was a 
novelty, from the papaya to the extreme sweet for dessert. Of course, such 
novelties soon wore off, but there were continually others to take their 
places, and from this were derived the real charm and adventure of our 
trip. 

If one were to travel east of San Francisco for three thousand miles, 
changes would be seen, yes, but not to any outstanding degree; yet travel 
south for approximately the same distance and you are surrounded by 
things totally new and different. It is not so surprising, however, if one 
considers history and background, but at the moment of arrival these 
things are forgotten in the dazzling new. 

Steaming into Buenaventura, the west-coast seaport of Colombia, marked 
the beginning of a new life, the life of an American student in Colombia. 
This little seaport is similar to those of Mexico, and very different from 
those at home. Buenaventura is surprisingly small to be Colombia’s largest 
port on the west coast; five minutes spent there in the humid, tropical heat 
are proof enough why it does not grow beyond the size necessary to take 
care of the import and export business. Sitting on the terrace of our hotel, 
the coolest place in town, and having to gasp for air, is evidence of condi- 
tions that are not conducive to expansion. When we arrived there had 
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been a fresh breeze from the ocean, but suddenly, as though some one had 
turned off the fan, it stopped and the atmosphere became muggy and 
heavy with moisture. In fact, we were positive that if we were to jump 
over the edge of the terrace, it would be quite possible to float safely down 
to the ground on the water-drops. Nothing was stirring. Then the after- 
noon rain came. We then knew the real meaning of tropical storms. The 
rain served as a cold shower does on a hot day. We were refreshed and 
decided to take a walk. Everything we passed was strange, but it seemed 
the feeling was mutual. We were strange to our surroundings; in fact, I 
was asked by one negro woman for a bit of my blond hair. She was armed 
with a six-inch scissors and was ready to cut, until I made my objections 
sound serious. One night we had a terrific thunderstorm. The rain came 
down in torrents; but the next morning it was as dry as if it had not 
rained at all. It seemed so strange and fascinating! The city, itself, with 
its dirt streets and small shops is not the most beautiful in Colombia, and 
we must confess that it was not with regret that we left for Cali. 

The train, a small, narrow-gauge type, the width of the track being 
about one foot less than ours at home, was slow but comfortable. The 
lack of speed was welcome, for on either side we passed sights which 
we had never seen before. The vegetation was densely tropical, varying 
from the banana tree to the papaya, bamboo, and coconut. Of course, in 
addition, there were many more trees and plants we could not recognize. 
The denseness was such that the eye could not penetrate it, nor could 
anything else, I imagine, without a great deal of difficulty. Now and then 
one did find a clearing, ir the center of which were native huts. Seated in 
front—they always seem to be sitting—was the family. All had cigars or 
pipes in their mouths—even “Junior” was sporting a big black cigar. The 
huts were, of course, poor, because, for one thing, no one puts forth 
more exertion than is absolutely necessary to live, and this, I’m sure, is 
very little, because Nature supplies most of the needs without much effort 
on man’s part. The huts were on poles about six to ten feet above the 
ground, probably for protection against animals, reptiles, and running 
water. The roofs are made of mud and palm leaves, which are so closely 
knit that they are completely waterproof. The floors are of mud, as are 
the walls. The one room is the center of the family’s total activities. 

This is what we saw in the lowlands around Buenaventura, but the 
train soon makes its way upward, away from these surroundings to the 
much more pleasant highlands. It is like climbing from Summer to Autumn 
to Winter. At each altitude one finds a variation in the climate which is 
reflected in one’s surroundings. Here in Colombia, it is necessary to go 
to the seasons instead of having them come to you. At one height the dark- 
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green coffee plant becomes evident; at another, there are only grasslands, 
and so on. Finally, despite the speed of only ten miles per hour and the 
hairpin curves, the top is reached. We are on top of the first cordillera 
of the Andes. Such places are known as pdéramos in Spanish, but as far 
as we were concerned, they should be called “welcome-reliefs.” The 
weather is actually cold—such a welcome change after the coast. There is 
no vegetation to speak of and of course these parts are, as far as I could 
judge, economically useless. 

Then we again began to drop. This time we dropped into the beautiful 
Cauca Valley to Cali, the leading city of Western Colombia. On the train 
we met many nice people, among them a business man from Bogota, who 
said he would teach us Spanish, and a radio announcer from STS, a radio 
station in Bogota. He gave us his name and address and asked us to 
look him up and promised that he would help us to get settled. We found 
that we had not been mistaken in our first impression of Colombian courtesy 
and kindness, as it had been revealed to us on our first visit to the Colombian 
Consul General of San Francisco, General Alfredo J. de Leén, whose 
untiring efforts in our behalf did so much to make our trip the success 
it has been. 

Now, the first thing a visitor to Colombia has to do is to get a cédula, 
an identification card similar to a passport. It must be shown at every hotel 
and for practically anything else that a foreigner does. So, of course, 
getting one was our first undertaking in Cali. It must be remembered that 
we knew no Spanish, and if we hadn’t had two arms to wave, I’m sure 
we could never have gotten through. After stopping many people and 
muttering the words cédula dénde and seeing their faces cloud up and 
then suddenly brighten as they understood what we wanted, we finally 
found the place. Here, however, our troubles were only beginning. There 
was no one who spoke English, only one fellow who had studied it a little 
and knew about as much English as we did Spanish; in other words, 
nothing. Here is also where we had our second experience with Colombian 
people in Colombia, and pleasant it was! We were in the busy office of 
the National Police, unable to understand what was said to us, and not 
able to speak to them. They took time with us and still, though I’m sure 
they were often disgusted, treated us very kindly and courteously. The 
information needed for a cédula is very detailed. It includes, among other 
things, three sets of finger-prints, and a complete line of questioning, from 
one’s financial status to a detailed facial description. After this ordeal, we 
found relief and rest in our hotel. The hotel was typical of the second 
class type, costing $1.40 (American) a day, including meals. The food was 
excellent, but the room was below the standard of the food. 
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Our next experience with Colombian people clinched our favorable 
ideas about them. The next morning we set out to try to retrieve our 
luggage, which had been sent up ahead. We asked the man at the express 
office if he spoke English, as we spoke no Spanish. Answering in the nega- 
tive, he asked us to wait a minute. Soon he returned with a fellow who 
spoke a little English, but it seemed we had made a mistake and gone to 
the wrong place. This man took us over to the other place, and even 
helped us with our bags! Then he politely excused himself. We thanked 
him and were overwhelmed by his kindness. 

Cali, nestled picturesquely in a pocket made by the surrounding hills, 
is more the Colombian town. It is representative of the larger ones, it’s 
true, but in it one also finds the characteristics of small-town life. In 
other words, it borders on large and small. The streets are typically narrow, 
with the sidewalks proportionately small. We had to walk single-file in 
order to get by. Yes, it’s Colombian, and shows that it’s of Spanish 
ancestry by the adobe and brick houses and stores, the balconies, and the 
whitewashed street-fronts of all houses. In every town there is at least 
one plaza where people can sit in the shade and pass the time of day. Cali 
had three, and what a welcome relief to get out of the warm sun! It was 
very similar in climate to the San Joaquin Valley in California in the 
summer, where the heat is dry and one does not suffer very greatly from 
it. Despite the heat, Cali is not lacking in coffee shops, which are an old 
Colombian custom. These cafés are more than a place of pleasure, for here 
many business transactions are conducted and at times these shops are 
used almost as offices. They are, or seem to be, like small banks, for I have 
often seen large denominations of bills change hands. Yes, Colombia is 
noted for growing coffee ; however, it should also be known for the great 
amounts consumed. The houses are all built of brick, which seemed strange 
until we were told that wood was very expensive, and that the science of 
drying and treating wood as a building material has not yet been very 
well developed. But bricks are cheap and when properly handled make 
very comfortable and appealing homes. I hiked way up the side of one of 
the nearby hills and from there I had a beautiful view of the town. On the 
way up, I saw many really lovely homes. 

Cali makes more noise for its size than a baby cutting teeth. This is 
because every driver, whether he on a bicycle or in a horse-drawn wagon, 
considers it his sacred duty to blow his horn or ring his bell at every 
corner. The fact that the blocks are two-thirds the length of ours doesn’t 
help the situation. It was very amusing to hear a little fellow, riding a 
bicycle with neither horn nor bell, shouting at each corner. The distance 
he was able to travel depended upon his voice, not on his legs. 
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Soon our stay in Cali came to an end; however, on the very morning 
we were to leave an incident occurred which convinced us once again of 
the friendliness and sincerity of the Colombian people. While having an 
early breakfast in preparation for our departure, a wedding party trooped 
in to the wedding breakfast. We had a back seat for the show, but to our 
extreme surprise and, of course, to our pleasure, champagne and cake 
were served us also, and when it came time to toast the bride and groom 
we also had the pleasure of wishing them a long and happy marriage. 

The next leg of the trip to Bogota is a train-ride from Cali to Armenia, 
which takes some six hours; and then by car over the mountains and over 
another pdramo to Ibagué, which also takes six hours. The first part of 
these twelve hours is spent in riding through the rich Cauca Valley. There 
is richness here, and the soil seems to tell you about it as it glistens in the 
sun. It seems to know its power to clothe a nation, to feed a world. The 
train clicks on and so does the scenery. Mile after mile of fertility, though 
not fully utilized, is there for the taking, there to be used to make Colombia 
a mighty nation. Then Armenia, Cali on a smaller scale, but because it 
does not have the Cauca Valley as a backer, it does not have the richness 
of Cali. The characteristics are there—the outline, but the finished details 
are lacking. 

From Armenia we leave for Ibagué by car. Even before Armenia, we 
had begun to climb, but now our ascent was made in earnest. Again we 
passed another pdéramo with its bleak surroundings. In fact, we were so 
high that the car failed to get the proper mixture of fuel and it stopped; 
but with a little pushing on the part of the passengers, men and machine 
dominated Nature and we continued. What a road! It winds around like 
a snake, is all dirt, and when one car passes another, one would think a 
smoke-screen was being laid. But before we scoff at these roads, let us 
remember that the Andes are tough customers and to win a decision over 
them is an accomplishment. I have no doubt that some day when Colombia 
is strong enough or rich enough to deal a knock-out blow, all these roads 
will be paved. However, until then, we should be satisfied with them as 
they are, or use the excellent airplane service, which here is a common 
mode of travel. The view from the mountains was really beautiful and 
the trip in itself was similar to what we see in the Santa Cruz Mountains 
in California, except that the flora was different and the mountains higher, 
but the shades, the deep valleys, and the river below all seemed familiar 
to me. 

The top is reached and down we come, and we keep coming until 
Ibagué looms up to stop us. This is a very beautiful town—even better 
than Cali. We arrived there about five o’clock, all dusty and tired, found 
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a hotel, took a bath and had our dinner. Here the Bogota traveler spends 
the night. The journey from Ibagué to Bogota is made by train and takes 
all day, but the trip is far from boring, for once again you climb and 
once again the seasons and the accompanying surroundings change. At 
times, it is possible to look from Spring into Summer, as one looks over 
the edge and down into the valleys that cut the mountains. 

After about three hours of this type of traveling we really began to 
climb, and climb we did! I have never ridden on such a railroad—up, 
up we went, and the higher we went the more beautiful the country became. 
We had traveled from tropical jungles to a type of plain more like our 
own. The flowers, as we got fairly close to Bogota, were very beautiful— 
the colors were vivid! I saw a huge bowl full of orchids in a flower-shop— 
a very interesting, strange sight to us. The Easter lilies grow on many 
of the mountain sides. Upon arriving in “Spring,” the flower-gardens 
begin to look as they do in the month of May at home. It seemed that every 
little place, regardless of size, had a garden, and beautiful they were in 
their semi-wild state. We knew by their arrangement that they were not 
cultivated. 

At last we reached the sabana upon which Bogota is situated. We 
leveled out, and the weather got pleasantly cooler, so that for the first 
time since we left San Francisco our overcoats had to be used. The closer 
we came to Bogota the more agriculture we found. The entire countryside 
is under cultivation, mostly growing vegetables to supply the demands of 
the capital. The train slowed, the station loomed ahead, voices became 
audible—Bogota! We looked at each other and realized that we were now 
at last one of the men of the clouds. All the things which we read in 
travel-books at home and wondered about so often were about to be 
revealed to us. We were in the land of eternal Spring, a rather cold 
Spring, it must be admitted, but nevertheless, Spring. It was hard to realize, 
that here, just four degrees from-the equator, it was possible to be cold, 
but we were; however, it was quite plausible when we realized, as we soon 
did, by a feeling of tiredness, that we were up over 8,500 feet. Another 
explanation is that Bogota is continually bundled in clouds, which cuts 
off the heat-giving rays of the sun. It was one week after our arrival 
that the sun finally fought its way through the blanket, and from the 
brightness of it, it seemed to have been storing up its energy from the 
previous days when it was hidden. 

Bogota—long, narrow, and interesting—dates back four hundred years 
and is a contrast of old and new. The churches, some buildings, and even 
some of the customs, certify to its age, but the many new, modern buildings 
and homes, the up-to-date style of clothing, and the street-car service all 
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make one forget the old and marvel at the new. The modernity is more 
appreciated when, after having just finished the trip from the coast, the 
difficulties of transportation are still fresh in one’s mind. 

From the Capitol to Santander Park runs Seventh Avenue, the business 
district of Bogota. The upper part of the street is barred to cars and 
pedestrians and street-cars have full sway. The crowd that fills this part 
of Seventh, especially around noon or six-thirty in the evening, almost 
makes walking impossible. Here, on all the corners and in the street, the 
political problems of the day are settled with all the typical fury for which 
Latins are famous. Each person is a Churchill or a Roosevelt in his own 
right and, judging from the rapid gestures of hands and head, each has 
just as many ideas. There’s a typical huddle over in that corner. One of 
the men is dressed as an American business man would be, while the 
other is wearing the Colombian ruana. A ruana is a form of blanket about 
four feet wide by five feet long, made of wool, with a hole cut in the 
center for the head. It serves as a convenient overcoat and is just as warm. 
It is gradually lifted as the day becomes warmer, or maybe it’s the argument 
that heats them up—who knows? 

Suddenly, one comes upon a crowd completely blocking the street and 
all staring upwards like spectators at an air show. What can this be? Oh, 
yes, it’s the news, written on blackboards and hung from the windows of 
the newspaper office. Even the street-cars slow down, as they go by, while 
the driver finds out briefly “what’s going on over there.” 

Over here on the other side of the street is a group of students. As we 
see them for the first time, we remember that soon we shall be among their 
number. And sure enough, the arrangements for our entry into the Uni- 
versity were completed and my friend and I became students of the 
National University of Bogota, pioneering as the first students from the 
United States, an honor that becomes more and more real to us as we 
grow to love and understand this country and its people. It was then that 
we ceased being typical American tourists and had the opportunity to 
become “one of the boys,” which we so desired. It was not long before 
the novelty of having American students in the University wore off and 
the Colombian boys accepted us as one of them. Never will I forget the 
kindness and courtesy of Dr. Nieto Caballero, the President of the Uni- 
versity, who spent three days taking us about in his car and showing us 
the schools and the campus. Neither will I forget the many hours I spent 
with the students. A big circle of about twelve of us would gather together 
—they all speak a little English, and they are all very swell fellows. We 
taught them English and they taught us Spanish. This is really a good 
way to promote friendly relations between our two countries. They are 
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all learning to speak a little more “American,” or at least, are developing 
an interest in it, which is very important. For them to get accustomed to 
us was a much quicker process than for us to fit ourselves into their lives. 
It was not, of course, that we had any criticism whatsoever of their ways, 
but only the very great differences to which we had to learn to adjust 
ourselves, the very differences being what made it so interesting. 

It was after we came close to the boys that we felt the real value of 
living right with them. It became obvious that we were able to live with 
students of a different background and education and enjoy the opportunity 
of comparing their reactions to various problems with ours. After our 
first class, the advantages of foreign study became even more marked. 
We could readily see that to be able to study the economic problems of a 
country in that country itself, was a marvelous opportunity. Furthermore, 
we soon saw that Colombia is a rapidly-maturing nation and has all the 
problems that are a result of this development. Actually being able to see 
how they are solved, rather than merely reading about them, made it much 
more vital and interesting to us. Besides, in the process of living and 
working at the University, we were able to observe, as well as read about, 
the trade and industry of Colombia and also, of course, to learn about the 
different social customs and business methods, which are so important to 
the promotion of diplomatic and business relations between our two 
great republics. 

As I have said, when we arrived we had no knowledge of the language, 
but it wasn’t long, both because of necessity and because of our desire 
to talk to the boys, before we could at least make our simple wishes under- 
stood. In two months, we learned more Spanish than we did by taking 
a whole year of another language in college at home. Also in our favor 
was the fact that Colombia is noted as the Latin American country where 
the most perfect Spanish is spoken. 

The importance of learning a foreign language is just being realized by 
Americans. We are now beginning to understand what such knowledge 
means. First of all, a whole new, wide field of literature, art, and science— 
a new culture—is opened to us. Secondly, and perhaps even more important, 
the more Americans there are who speak Spanish, and the more Colombians 
who speak English, the closer our two nations will become, and this cer- 
tainly seems of utmost importance to both of us right now. 

We have so far only mentioned the differences between the students 
and ourselves. What are these differences? Well, first of all, both their 
study-habits and cultural tastes vary from ours. For example, we have 
often marveled at their ability to study in the noisy coffee-shops. There, 
with one cup of coffee, they study hour after hour in the midst of the 
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noise and confusion of the place, and what is even more curious, they 
seem to get a great deal out of it. Then there’s the habit they have of 
studying while walking. Many times I’ve seen students strolling along the 
corridors of the Capitol with book in hand and apparently getting something 
out of it; yet, when we tried it, we couldn’t even read the first word. It 
certainly proves the results of different study-habits. 

Another outstanding characteristic is the tremendous interest displayed 
by the students in political problems. We have political discussions at our 
own universities, of course, but we were soon convinced that they didn’t 
compare with these, either in length or ferocity. The Latin student takes 
his politics very seriously and he is always ready to defend his ideas with 
great gusto. 

His other great loves are music and poetry. We have never seen so 
many student poets before. Practically all of the boys write poetry, or at 
least read it. I remember when I showed some of Carl Sandburg’s writings 
to one of my Colombian fellow-students. I have never seen anybody so 
thrilled. He wanted to rush right home and translate them into Spanish for 
his friends. It is also not an unusual sight to see students clustered around 
the radio listening to Bach’s, Beethoven’s, or Debussy’s music. 

There is one thing that we found lacking, or at least, we found much 
less of than at home, and that was social functions and rituals, such as 
hazing and initiating, which form such a great part of fraternity life in 
the United States. Right along this line is the idea of sports and the 
difference it plays in the lives of the students here and at home. There is 
none of the feverish excitement caused by the big football games with all 
their attendant occasions, such as the rally, the dances, and the torchlight 
parades. These seem to be lacking simply because less emphasis is placed 
on sports. It’s true, they do have the intramural soccer tournament and 
some track and even baseball, but for some reason these are not followed 
as enthusiastically by the other students. As to the lack of social functions, 
this can perhaps be partly accounted for by the fact that the relationship 
between men and women is by no means the same as that which we are 
used to at home. For instance, it is impossible to take a girl out to a show, 
or anywhere else, unchaperoned, so naturally the functions found in the 
universities in the United States are lacking here. 

These are some of the differences, but what about the similarities? In 
what way are the Colombian students and their lives the same as ours? 
For one thing, the attitude among students is precisely the same. That is 
to say, we find here the same informal attitude among the boys, the same 
type of “wise-cracking,” “kidding,” and joking. Then, too, there is the 
same grouping together of “elements” into the so-called “gang” of older 
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boys, with the others looking on, the poor Freshman, in other words. Fur- 
thermore, on the practical side, the campus does not vary greatly from those 
we are used to. Except of course, that the University City, as the campus 
is called, is newer and still in the process of being completed. But the white, 
modern-styled buildings with all the up-to-date equipment are every bit 
as clean, comfortable, and convenient as any I’ve ever seen. The large, 
spacious, grounds are now being cultivated, and when the many new lawns, 
trees, and shrubs reach their prime, it will be comparable to any campus 
anywhere, As I have said already, it is not completely finished; a few 
buildings are still off-campus. However, when all colleges have been 
moved out there—medicine, engineering, and all the rest, Bogota will then 
be, even more than now, the “Athens of South America.” 

We hope we've helped to prove that south of Panama and north of 
the equator there is a large country, a new country, and an important 
country—Colombia. This country is our neighbor. It is strange to us; it 
is different from us. Yet we should never forget that it is powerful and 
can make a good or bad partner, depending on us. So, fellow-Americans, 
open your eyes, your ears, and your hearts to the call of the south, and 
soon we Shall build a united Western Hemisphere worthy of the name, 
“The Americas.” 





EDUCATION, A PSEUDO-SCIENCE 


“Tt is not that growth of the language is deplorable. Quite the contrary. . .- 
But that unneeded words should be coined (often, it would seem, only to 
veil a subject with erudite mystery) is to be guilty of cant... . The worst 
offender . . . is Education as it is exemplified and taught in American 
Colleges of Education. .. . 

“The Professors of Education in America . . . are wandering in a strato- 
sphere of thin terminology and have cut themselves off from their intensely 
practical task. . . . Some years ago public-school education set about to 
redeem the inefficiency of twenty-five centuries of pedagogy and sold itself 
lock, stock, and barrel to psychology. . . . To educate large groups speedily 
a set of generalizations about human nature had to be established, a set of 
‘coefficients’ as educators call them, on which predictability could be based... . 
And all this ‘scientific’ procedure is appropriately set forth in a ‘scientific’ 
terminology to infuse it with the proper learned atmosphere. 

“Is this curious vocabulary a means to an end? It would appear rather to 
be symptomatic of the most effective rift between theory and life that educa- 
tion ever has known; an attempt, perhaps, to elevate and dignify into a 
vacuous arcanum an activity which needs no elevation or dignifying, one 
which is as fundamental to society as government. . . . Surely it is not 
impertinent to request our modern explorers of doubtfully scientific realms to 
clear their minds of cant. . . . Respect for words is nothing but respect 
for truth.”—Daniet Grsson, “Pedagogues and Pedagese,” The American 
Scholar, Winter Issue, 1942-43. 








PORTUGUESE VERSUS SPANISH WRITTEN ACCENTS 
AND DIPHTHONGS IN RULES FOR STRESS 


Cottey F. SPARKMAN 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 


[Author's Summary.—Portuguese written accents and diphthongs, when fully 
understood, give as reliable a clue to stress as they do in Spanish. A knowledge of 
Spanish helps in ascertaining correct stress; but such knowledge is of little value, 
and in certain respects a positive handicap, as regards the proper sounds of vowels 
and diphthongs. ] 

OSSIBLY the best way to approach this problem is to list the follow- 

ing working rules for stressing Portuguese words, which are based 
on minor modifications of existing rules. In the illustrative examples, the 
stressed syllables are italicized: 

(1) Stress the syllable’ bearing either the acute or the circumflex 
accent, and in vowel combinations emphasize the marked vowel: 


atrds, subito, ninguém, existéncia, ciéncia, tedlogo, aprendiamos, avé. 

(2) Stress the last syllable (unless otherwise indicated by a written 
accent): (a) of all words ending in J, r, 2, ¢ (is), « (us); (b) of all 
words that have two vowels preceded by a consonant in the last syllable, 
in all of which (except in words ending in / or r) the first vowel must be 
emphasized ; (c) of all words that have a nasal vowel in the last syllable 
(indicated either by the tilde or by the syllable’s ending in m or ns) ex- 
cept words ending in am, em, or ens: 


(a) espanhol, ideal, feliz, aprendi, Paris, indu, indus; (b) apredeu, 
partiu, cheguei, chegou, perdoo, perdoes, tomeis, geografia, depois, gazua, 
continuas, pronuncio, partiam; (c) irmd, irmdao, ligées, algum, alguns, 
jardim, jardins, comum, comuns. 


(3) Stress the next-to-last syllable of all‘other words, emphasizing as a 
general rule the strong vowel of diphthongs: 


mesa, mesas, esquerdo, ingresso, costume, delicioso, cincoenta, janeiro, 
passeava, leia, passeio, inconveniente, sobrescrito, aparelho, falam, homens. 


It is seen that Portuguese vowel-combinations play an important part 


*As a preliminary, correct syllable-division must be understood. Make as many 
syllables as there are vowels (or two-vowel combinations) in the word, ending each 
syllable in a vowel whenever possible, or whenever what follows the vowel can 
stand at the beginning of a word; but take note that /h and mh are inseparable di- 
graphs, and that s plus a consonant cannot begin a Portuguese word or syllable. 
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in rules for stress, and that an accurate knowledge of what they involve 
is important. A diphthong is the blending of two adjacent vowels into a 
single syllable. One of the vowels is always dominant, and the other is 
greatly weakened. In Spanish only a, e, or o regularly stands in the 
dominant position, and + or « in the weak position where they represent 
the semi-vowel element of the diphthongs. Portuguese too has all the 
possible combinations of a, e, and o with 4 or 4; but e and o (equal in 
value to 4 and « respectively) are often used in Portuguese as semi-vowels. 
In addition, all possible vowel combinations, regardless of whether or not 
they are genuine diphthongs, are treated as though they were: they are 
never divided by a hyphen at the end of a line; they are counted as single 
syllables in poetry ; and they function in the foregoing rules for stress in 
the same manner as genuine diphthongs. Due to Portuguese neutral vowels, 
which may function as semi-vowels,? it seems as though all two-vowel 
combinations may be considered genuine diphthongs. Whether they are 
standard diphthongs or merely uninterrupted vowel glides makes little 
difference. At any rate, vowel combinations are classified below in a 
manner that should prove helpful in teaching: 


1. Genuine diphthongs : 
(1) Falling type (the dominant element first) : ai, au, ei, eu, oi, ou, ui,® 


*In order to realize that not all semi-vowel elements of diphthongs are the semi- 
vowels i and u, one need only consider the diphthongs represented by our English 
long vowels. Take for example the i of high, which begins with the full vowel 
equivalent to Spanish a and ends in a semi-vowel sounding like i in it; or take the 
o of no, which begins with the full vowel equivalent to Spanish o and ends in a semi- 
vowel resembling a in soda. In the French ui of lui, the first, or semi-vowel, is 
neither i nor “, but a semi-vowel nevertheless. In all these cases, the unemphatic 
element is a semi-vowel resulting from the arching of the tongue to a point where 
audible friction is all but evident. It is interesting to note in this connection what 
Professor Wm. L. Graff in Language and Languages, pp. 59..70 says concerning the 
diphthongs tio and ia in msioter and liab used, according to him, in certain dialects 
in South Germany: “Although [u] is less sonorous than [o], the syllabic crest is 
intuitively felt to lie upon [u]” . . . “Although in most diphthongs the nonsyllabic 
[the weak vowel] element is the more closed of the two, and consequently comes 
nearer both to the articulatory and acoustic characteristics of consonants (narrowing, 
friction, and resulting noises), the intermediate stage of a genuine semi-vowel is 
seldom reached. German diphthongs with the letters i or u as the written second ele- 
ment do not, as a rule, end in the actual pronunciation of an [i] or a [u] sound, but 
in a sound of the more open [e] or [o] type.” 

* Notice that unlike Spanish, the first vowel of the diphthongs iu and wi is the full 
vowel and that the semi-vowel is the second. A written accent on the second vowel 
reverses these values. There is therefore no dispute as to when to use the written 
accent, as is not the case in Spanish. Tomas Navarro Tomas in Pronunciacién 
espaiola, 64, says that the first vowel of wi is also heard as the full vowel in certain 


sections of northern Spain. Perhaps he has the Galician dialect in mind, where Portu- 
guese influence is strong. 
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iu, Ge, de, Go, in all of which the first vowel has its full vowel sound and 
the second has the sound of the semi-vowels i or « (in which a semi-vowel 
e sounds as though it were i, and o as though it were ): 


saiba, aula, causal, primeiro, falei, aprendeu, chapéu, coisa, falou, houvesse, 


ruivo, fui, viu, azuis, mae, li¢ao, licdes. 


(2) Rising type (the dominant element last): ia (ea), ua (0a), ie, we 
(oe), 10 (eo), uo, iv, wi, in all of which the first is the semi-vowel i or u, and 
the second is the full vowel. CAUTION: See next section, in which these 
values are reversed: 


diado, oceano, quatro, actual, toalha, soard, espécie, sueco, poema, dcio, 
mutuo, miudo, ruina, ruido. 


2. Apparent diphthongs: 


(1) Falling type: ia ta, ie, tie, io, wo, éa, 6a; and the foregoing without 
the acute accent on the first vowel if they are found in the final syllable 
not preceded by a vowel and not followed by / or r. The first vowel in all 
such cases is the full vowel, and the second is the semi-vowel :* 


diada, liamos, gloriola, miope; aguo, agua, coréa, continua, principie. 


(2) Rising type: ai, au, ei, et, oi, ov, aé; and all falling diphthongs 
(without benefit of the acute accent on the weak vowel) whose second 
vowel is nasalized or followed by / or r: 


paises, atraido, saiide, bai, deiste, petiga, doido, aéreo; ainda, CoimBro, 
muito (i is nasalized in this word), triunfo, sair, construir, paul. 


The only puzzling item as regards diphthongs and stress, and one that 
merits repeating here, is that either type of diphthong is changed to the 
opposite type, not only by a written accent on the weak vowel, but also 
in certain instances because of the diphthong’s position in the word: 

(1) A falling diphthong becomes a rising diphthong, shifting the dom- 
inant emphasis to the second vowel, when the latter is nasalized or followed 
by Jor r: 


‘This type of digraph does not form a diphthong in Spanish prose, and it is rare 
in poetry except in liaison. When it does occur, as in the following eight-syllable line 
from Calderén, quoted in Hills and Ford’s Modern Spanish Lyrics: Su-pe que se-ria 
di-cho-so, the unstressed a cannot possibly be a clear-cut Spanish a, but instead a 
neutral a like that heard in English idea, which has the value of a semi-vowel. How- 
ever Tomas Navarro Tomas in Pronunciacién espaiiola, p. 64, admits that actual 
Practice in pronouncing similar vowel-digraphs in one syllable does not always 
coincide with theory which demands that two syllables be made. The neutral vowels 
of English and Portuguese have such an indeterminate area of utterance that it is 


easy to constrict the air passage to the necessary degree that will make the resulting 
sound a semi-vowel. 
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ainda, triunfo, paul, sair, construir. 


(2) A rising diphthong becomes a falling diphthong, shifting the 
dominant emphasis to the first vowel and attracting the syllabic stress to 


that syllable, in all final syllables provided said diphthong is not preceded 
by a vowel or followed by / or r: 


aprendia, continue, principie, vendiam, aguo, aguas, coréa. 


Triphthongs in Portuguese, as in other languages, are a union of three 
vowels into a single syllable. This seems to be possible only when a strong 
vowel (or its equivalent) in the middle is flanked by a weak vowel (or its 
equivalent) on each side. Triphthongs are few in number, but the syllable 
containing the triphthong is stressed, unless otherwise marked : 


Genuine triphthongs:  materiais, intelectuais, continueis, usuais, miau, 
novoeiro, poeira, Joao. 
Apparent triphthongs: saia, saiu, patis, fruia, esyaia, construiamos. 


Since the middle vowel of most three-vowel combinations is usually 
an unstressed weak vowel, three-vowel combinations are nearly always 
divided into two syllables, the first ending in a stressed single vowel (which, 
unless it bears the acute accent, is a close vowel), followed by a rising 
diphthong. The resulting diphthong does not attract the syllabic stress to 


itself as do other final diphthongs. It should be stressed only when fol- 
lowed by / or r: 


cheio, leia, saia idéia, passeio, receiem, boiar. 


If the first vowel of a genuine diphthong bears the acute accent, two 
syllables likewise result: a full weak vowel and a falling diphthong :* 
aprendieis, partieis, dizieis, lieis. 

Since written accents are used in Portuguese both for syllabic stress 
and for vowel quality, beginners usually find them quite confusing, par- 
ticularly when they come to reproduce them. Fortunately for us as teachers, 
and perhaps more so for our beginning students, writing Portuguese will 
be (or should be at least) limited to words already mastered passively ; but 
even if this type of reproduction is to be conscious and not mere rote 

* Due to the fact that the long sounds of English a, e, i, and o are really falling 
diphthongs, such vowels must be separated from a following vowel, as in O-hi-o, 
he-ro-ic, re-al-ize; but if one of these vowels has a short sound (which then has 
no semi-vowel final element), it combines with a following vowel into a genuine 
diphthong, as in ra-dio, ci-vil-ian, sov-iet, Aus-tra-lia. On the contrary, a long 4, 
which has the semi-vowel element first really combines in actual utterance with a 


following vowel into a genuine triphthong, as in dual; but standard dictionaries do 
not authorize this triphthongization. 
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imitation, students should know what the various accents involve. To 
summarize : 

(1) An acute accent over a single 4 or « means only unexpected stress 
(stress contrary to the rules for stress) ; and if over the 4 or « of a diph- 
thong, it means a shifted emphasis to the weak vowel: 
dificil, pilula, ligubre, duzia, divida, centimetro; liamos, doido, petga, 
ruido, deiste. 


(2) An acute accent over a, e, or o indicates first of all stress on that 
syllable, and secondly an open vowel (a as in ah, e as in met, o as in gone). 
The stress may be exceptional or normal stress, but stress nevertheless. A 
vowel of a syllable already stressed is so marked only when it is deemed 


necessary to indicate an open vowel® where a close or a neutral vowel 
would be expected: 


Indicating unexpected stress avd, moré, chavena, crédito, fard, ldgico, 
and an open vowel: fdceis, génio, eclesidstico, tedlogo, diario. 
Indicating merely an open para, dvo, pds, mas, sé, sés, réis, papéis, idéia, 
vowel where a close or a combdéio, anzdis. 

neutral vowel is expected: 


(3) A circumflex accent (used only over a, ¢, or 0) indicates both 
stress and a close vowel (a as in wasn’t, e as in eh, o as in oh) ; here too 
the stress may be exceptional or normal: 


Indicating unexpected stress mercé, avd, cénsul, dnimo, porqué, portugués, 


and a close vowel: vocé, ciéncia, discéncia, influéncia. 
Indicating merely a close ée, emprégo, érro, léste, téda, térco, 


vowel where an open or a régo, cérte, gésto, coréa. 
neutral vowel is expected: 


(4) The grave accent never indicates stress; it is used to denote an un- 
stressed open a, ¢, or 0 where a neutral vowel would be expected; and by 
some writers, in preference to the dieresis, over the weak vowel of un- 
stressed diphthongs to indicate shifted emphasis, and over a pronounced 
u in gue, gui, que, qui: 
nétinha, sdmente, padeiro; saiidade (or saiidade) , mitidinha (or miiidinha), 
agitientar (or agiientar), trang#ilo (or trangiiilo). 

To a greater extent than in Spanish, Portuguese writers are careless 
about the use of accents. Newspapers often disregard them almost en- 





*The rules governing open and close vowels are too complicated to be discussed 
here. 
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tirely ; but careful writers use them more or less as outlined above. It is 
reasonably certain that textbooks for the study of Portuguese will conform 
to the foregoing use of written accents. In reading matter that does not so 
conform, a knowledge of Spanish will greatly help in determining the 
stressed syllables, for practically all words common to the two languages, 
as well as those that differ only slightly, have the stress on the same 
syllable in Portuguese as in Spanish. However, a knowledge of Spanish 
is of little help as regards open and close vowels, the mastery of which 
requires long and patient study ; and a knowledge of Spanish is a positive 
handicap in learning to pronounce correctly unstressed neutral vowels. 





“SPANISH HAS ONLY COMMERCIAL VALUE”: AN ANSWER 
FROM DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


“Though I am told on good authority that there are a few Americans, 
even among those actively interested in education, who consider that the 
Spanish language has only a commercial value, I can scarcely believe it. 
Can it be true that my countrymen, any of them, are sincerely ignorant of 
the magnificent riches of the Spanish drama, one of the finest in any litera- 
ture, both now and in centuries past? 

“Have we somehow managed to miseducate ourselves so that any one of 
us thinks of Spanish purely as a language in which to do business with 
South America, and does not know of the powerful and delicate, tragic and 
gay, homely and elevated novels standing on the shelf of any good Spanish 
library? 

“What is there to say to anyone so misinformed as to think of Spanish 
purely as a medium for business? I can think of only one response, to ask 
him, ‘What would you think of a Spaniard, who, with Shakespeare, Milton, 
Keats, Shelley, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Meredith, Wells, Charles 
Lamb, Fielding, and Wordsworth leaning over his shoulder, would assure 
his high-school son, ‘Well, learn English if you mean to go into business. 
Of course it’s of no use except there. No writing of any value has ever been 
done in it!’”—Dororny CaNnFiecp Fisuer, in The Literary and Cultural 
Values of Spanish, a symposium, edited by Dr. Hymen Alpern (1930). [Mrs. 
Fisher is not only eminent as a novelist, but has achieved distinction as an 
educator. She is a former secretary of the Horace Mann School, a pioneer 
authority on the Montessori system, a former member of the Vermont State 
Board of Education, and a member of the American Youth Commission. 
She knows whereof she speaks. She received the Ph.D. degree at Columbia 
University in 1904 in the field of Romance Languages and Literatures.—Eb.] 


“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 








THE ETHICAL VALUE OF SPANISH LITERATURE 


WERNER PEISER 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


HERE are different ways of approaching our subject. With the his- 
torical method we could investigate the ethical character of Spanish 
literature from its very beginning up to our days. Another way which 
might be helpful to clarify the question would be an investigation of the 
different types of Spanish literature, the epic, the lyric, the Romancero, 
the drama, the novel, and so on. There is no doubt that each method has 
its advantages. Each would lead us to certain results and conclusions. Yet 
the question is a different one; the problem lies on another level. I would 
not say on a higher or on a lower level than every literary problem, but I 
would say on a different level. The problem is, in other words, a philo- 
sophical one, and the answer to the question in what does the ethical 
character of Spanish literature consist, must be given from a philosophical 
viewpoint. This philosophical viewpoint requires a different approach. We 
do not investigate Spanish literature with the measurements of the aesthetic 
critic nor with the enthusiasm of an admirer and ardent lover. Spanish 
literature is in this paper not the object of the clarification of historical 
phenomena, nor is it the object of comparison with other literatures. If our 
statement is correct that the problem of value is a matter of philosophy, 
then the setting-forth of the problem, the Problemstellung, if I may be 
allowed to use a characteristic German term, must be a philosophical one. 
In his phenomenological investigations Edmund Husserl introduces the 
conception of /ntentionalitat. He means by this term a certain outspoken 
attitude of an individual toward a certain object. This attitude, this in- 
tention, changes the viewpoint of the observer as well as the character of 
the observed object. The whole problem assumes a different shape if I 
consider it under this or under that aspect or—with the philosophical term 
of Husserl—“intentionalism.” This “intentionalism” is, as the word itself 
indicates, different from intention. It is superior to intention, it involves 
the entire personality of the spectator and the objective character of the 
topic with which he becomes one higher unity. Campoamor, discussing the 
purpose of his Doloras, mentioned that “en esta poesia transcendental la 
intencionalidad” should be decisive while only secondary significance should 
be attributed to form and metric. In this formulation of Campoamor we 
observe the emphasis laid upon the transcendental, that is, the philosophical 
character of poetry combined with the conception of intencionalidad, which 
155 
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is not very different from our modern philosophical term of inten- 
cionalismo, 

It is my conviction that ethics is not a more or less accidental part of 
Spanish literature, but that it is an essential part. It is even more, it is its 
quintessence, it is its basis, background, way and final purpose. In many 
literary works (the names of Morf, Vossler, Azorin, Ortega y Gasset, 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Menéndez Pidal, Palencia, and Pfandl may be men- 
tioned in this connection) the didactic character of Spanish literature has 
been stressed. From the rimes of Sem Tob, the Proverbios morales, to the 
work of Campoamor, over a period of more than five hundred years, we 
can pursue the same mentality, the same character of Spanish literature. 
Even if we should pass over the Spanish ascetic and mystic poetry—which 
we do not intend to do—we would come to this same statement: there is a 
continuity, not based on more or less external or perfunctory elements but 
on the highest thinkable philosophical conception: the conception of ethics. 
The famous sentences of Cervantes, concerning his Novelas ejemplares, 
could serve as preface to all of Spanish literature. “Si bien lo miras no 
hay ninguna de quien no se pueda sacar algiin exemplo provechoso; y si no 
fuera por no alargar este sujeto, quiza te mostraria el sabroso y honesto 
fruto que se podria sacar, asi de todas juntas, como de cada una de por 
si.” And still more characteristic: “Una cosa me atreveré a decirte, que si 
por algun modo alcanzara que la leccién destas novelas pudiera inducir a 
quien las leyera a algiin mal deseo o pensamiento, antes me cortara la mano 
con que las escribi, que sacarlas en publico.” If we scrutinize the didactic 
character of Spanish literature, we conclude that the word “didactic” in 
conjunction with Spanish literature is nothing else but a synonym of the 
word “ethical.” “No hay literatura en lo serio mas casta que la espafiola,” 
said Fernan Caballero, and we are in full agreement with the statement of 
Morf that “Spain does not have a D’Annunzio.” 

In the philosophy of Spain so-called Krausismo played an enormous role 
which neither was understood by German philosophers, although Krause 
himself was a German, nor by philosophers of other countries. This is not 
the place to discuss the philosophical system of Christian Friedrich Krause 
(1781-1832). It may be sufficient to say that Krause, a noble and serious 
personality, taught a philosophy of the Absolute, starting with God and . 
considering the universe as the foundation on which the unification of 
mankind with the Supreme Being takes place. Krause called his philosophy 
Pan-en-Theism, a doctrine according to which God is to be found in all 
earthly phenomena. This philosophy, a disordered continuation of Fichte’s 
and Schelling’s philosophy, infiltrated Spanish philosophy to an amazing 
extent. The only explanation for this astonishing fact is the high ethical 
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tendency of Krause’s philosophy, which breathes the same spirit as a great 
part of Spanish literature. 

A further proof for our statement regarding the ethical character of 
Spanish literature may be seen in the following fact. In the medieval be- 
ginnings of Romance literature, French influence prevailed. It is the early 
Spanish literature which accepts the Oriental influence in the form of 
proverbial wisdom, and the cause of this willingness is the congeniality of 
the Spanish spirit with Arabian philosophy. Boccaccio’s Decamerone has 
often been compared with Juan Manuel’s Conde Lucanor ; yet he who has 
only a modest knowledge of the psychology of nations will feel the deep 
difference between what Morf calls “the cheerful art of the Italian who 
laughingly enjoys life’ and the serious art of the Spanish author who, 
besides his excellent narrative art, never forgets to give us some serious 
ethical teachings. A comparison between the French mystéres and the 
Spanish autos would lead to the same result. The purpose of both types 
of literature is the same: edifying the audience. But the Spanish religious 
plays go beyond this purpose. What they intend is to stir up the fighting 
spirit of the Spaniards and to raise the morale of the nation. It is the 
same spirit which has been characterized by a Spanish historian, that in 
Spain there always was alive an “universal afan de mejorar.” The Celestina, 
the Libro de buen amor, the Rimado de Palacio—as different as these works 
are in their construction, in their form, in their expression, and in the 
formulation of thought, the common denominator of all is an ethical atti- 
tude, a strong sense for truth, and even where a certain spirit of lascivious- 
ness appears—as in the work of Juan Ruiz—the authors show at least 
their serious desire to contribute to the ethical background of their nation. 

“Espafia es para Vossler la maestra de moral de Europa. En esta esen- 
cial moralidad hispanica ve Vossler la razén de ser de nuestra grandeza 
literaria. Moral que es de una parte Haltung, una actitud seria y decorosa 
ante la vida y ante el espiritu: de otra parte unanimidad nacional, sentido 
de la coherencia.” These introductory words of Montesinos to the Spanish 
edition of Vossler’s Spanische Literatur im Goldenen Zeitalter (Spanish 
Literature in the Golden Age) may serve as a characterization of Spanish 
literature that is not only the personal opinion of Karl Vossler but must 
be considered as an objective evaluation. 

Numerous investigations have been dedicated to the Spanish conception 
of honor and honra. (How characteristic is the existence of two Spanish 
terms, each of them modifying this concept!) It is easy to prove that in 
spite of the exaggerated significance attributed to this conception, particu- 
larly during the seventeenth century, the basis is essentially ethical. Noth- 
ing would be more erroneous than the assumption that honor represented 
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an attribute of the Spanish character. Honor and life are—at least in the 
decisive period of Spanish literature—identical conceptions. “Mi vida es 
el honor mio,” says Don Bela in La Virgen del Sagrario of Calderén. 
Documents of Spanish life as early as the Crénicas and the Partidas prove 
the same ethical spirit. The same moral continuity which as we stated 
before may be observed between the Partidas and Calderén appears in the 
following words that anticipate the attitude of the great Spanish drama- 
tist. “El infamado, aunque no haya culpa, muerto es cuanto al bien y a la 
honra de este mundo.” It was Friedrich Schlegel, the great admirer of 
Calderén, who gave the correct interpretation to the Spanish conception of 
honor: “El honor descanza en aquella elevada moral que santifica los 
principios sin mirar las consecuencias; y hasta en sus falseamientos deja 
reconocer las sombras de una idea sublime.” It was not only the Romantic 
element in Spanish literature that aroused enthusiasm in the German Ro- 
manticists of the last century; I venture to say that it was admiration for 
the high ethics in Spanish literature that fascinated the German Romanti- 
cists. It would be easy to reduce plays like El Alcalde de Zalamea or El 
Principe Constante to an ethical formula, but if we should do so, we 
would harm the aesthetic character of Spanish literature without adding a 
new value to it. For ethics constitutes such an evident part of both the 
dramatic and the lyric works that a separation, or rather a separate in- 
vestigation, of both elements, would create an artificial abyss between both 
artistic elements. Ethics permeates Spanish literature, we might even say 
each line of Spanish literature, to such an extent, that it remains only 
partly understandable without a continuous acknowledgment of the per- 
petual presence of ethical elements. Santa Teresa advises her sisters not to 
abandon the things of this earth even after having dedicated their lives to 
the higher joy of the religious life, and she adds the following words: “En- 
tended que si es en la cocina, entre los pucheros anda el Sefior.” The words 
which in the mouth of another personality would sound rather like a 
blasphemy, contain that attitude which is characteristic of Spain from the 
period of the Reconquest to the end of the Golden Age, the identification 
of every human act with an ethical purpose. Azorin, in commenting on this 
Strange utterance of Santa Teresa, is perfectly correct when he adds: 
“3 Podra llegar a ser mas plastica la formula del castellanismo ?”’ 

Ethics is not contemplation but activity. It is not imagination but under- 
standing. Spanish mystic and aesthetic literature represents the proof of 
this statement. It is a long way from Dante’s imagination to Luis de Leén’s 
imaginacion. It is a long way from the Italian contemplazione to the Span- 
ish contemplacién and entendimiento, which means a practical attitude of 
positive and active ethics. A very short comparison between Italian and 
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the Spanish thought may elucidate our problem. It was Benedetto Croce 
who in his Estetica said that for historical reasons in Italy there does not 
exist that stimulus which the religious spirit has exerted on human destiny. 
There is no place in Spanish literature for Marini’s frivolous definition of 
literature: “far stupir la gente.” There is no place in Spanish 
literature for the statement of Francisco de Sanctis, who defined literature 
as “pure form directed against utilitarianism and moralism.” 

What are the sources of this Spanish attitude ? How can we explain that 
ethics remains an everlasting and essential part of Spanish literature? The 
answer to this question, which is in itself a philosophical one, can be given 
here only in a superficial way. There is no doubt that one, and perhaps the 
most essential source, lies in Spanish nature itself. In how far Iberian 
and Celtic, Greek, Roman and Gothic heredities are responsible cannot be 
investigated in this paper. But beyond these sources, which may be quali- 
fied as more or less anthropological, another influence of spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and religious type must be stated, namely, that of Arabic origin. 
Many thoughts which we find particularly in the works of the Spanish 
mystic authors were already contained in Arabian literature, in the shape _ 
in which it infiltrated Spanish literature between the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries. It was not only the philosophical influence of Avicena and Alga- 
zel, of Abenhazam and of Averroes, which changed the Occidental way of 
thinking ; the literary thought that came from the Orient also exerted its 
influence upon the ethical attitude of Spanish literature. In the work of 
Abanarabi we find the following words: “Como Dios conoce por su misma 
esencia todo lo que existe, también el hombre lo conocera si consigue 
unirse con Dios. Esta unién mistica se alcanza como la alcanzaron los 
profetas y misticos : poniendo en practica los ejercicios ascéticos. Abstraido, 
pues, el hombre, de toda idea y deseo extrafio a Dios, viene Dios mismo a 
habitar en él y a desempefiar las funciones de todas sus facultades de cono- 
cer, infundiendo a todas ellas una parte de su luz. Esta luz sobrenatural y 
divina, infundida al entendimiento humano, es ya una nueva facultad de 
conocer, que trasciende las fuerzas y la esfera de accién del entendimiento.” 
The examples taken from Arabian literature easily could be multiplied. 
What we call didactic in Spanish literature, as for instance in El Conde 
Lucanor, finds its root, as we know today, in Arabian didactic literature, 
which fundamentally is ethical. It may be sufficient to mention here the 
Disciplina Clericalis of Pedro Alfonso, the moral examples of which have 
been quoted in the work of Juan Manuel. Also Menéndez y Pelayo stresses 
the practical ethics of the stories of the Conde Lucanor. 

Ethics as a branch of philosophy may be considered under two aspects: 
as a formal postulatum, as it has been set forth by Kant in his Criticism 
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of the Practical Reason, and formulated clearly in the Categorical Impera- 
tive, and as living content and practical attitude. This latter definition, 
given by Scheler, the modern German Catholic philosopher, is the sharpest 
antithesis to the position of Kant. If we strive to apply one or the other 
philosophy of Spanish ethics in Spanish literature, we come to the conclu- 
sion that Spanish ethics has nothing in common with the formalistic atti- 
tude, but is in full agreement with a philosophy that considers ethics as an 
essential part of human life. Human activity is a mission imposed on us 
by transcendental forces. Only a Spanish philosopher, Ortega y Gasset, 
could formulate the wonderful definition of human life : “La idea de misién 
es un ingrediente constitutivo de la condicién humana ; y como antes decia: 
sin hombre no hay misiOn, podemos ahora anadir: sin misién no hay hom- 
bre.” 





“WHY LEARN TO SWIM?” SAYS THE NON-SWIMMER 


“At times the attacks upon language teaching have appeared to be partly 
animated by a certain amount of ignorance and ill-will, If we could know 
everything, including the subconscious workings of people’s minds, we might 
discover that some of the agitation against foreign-language teaching has 
really had its roots in a lack of sympathy for unfamiliar things, and that it 
has its relationship with the kind of narrow-minded nationalism that is 
making so much trouble in the world today. 

“At any rate, the people who think that the teaching of foreign languages 
ought to be done away with do not usually prove to be people who know 
foreign languages themselves. 

“The whole argument is a good deal like arguments about physical exercise, 
or about a happy marriage, or about having children; it is something which 
one cannot really understand unless it be a part of his own personal ex- 
perience. If a person has had that experience, he needs no argument in favor 
of its value; if he has not had it, then no amount of argument can show him 
what it might have meant to him.”—Louis Forey, State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES AN “OPEN DOOR”: 
COMMISSIONER STODDARD 


“A thorough knowledge of language is an open door to the understanding 
of people’s minds and hearts; it reveals what they know and do and fear and 
trust. It offers a bridge from our way of life to theirs—a bridge that can 
support a two-way traffic.”—Grorce D. Stopparp, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education (quoted in “Foreign Languages for Americans in a 
Changing World,” by S. H. Stubing, School and Society, September 26, 1942, 


p. 272). 
“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 











THE CULT OF VIOLENCE IN LATIN 
AMERICAN SHORT FICTION 


RayMonp L. GrisMER and JoHN T. FLANAGAN 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


O A North American reader, the short fiction of the countries to the 

southward has an exotic and unfamiliar tone. It is not merely that 
Buenos Aires supplants New York as the locale for stories of metropolitan 
sophistication, and that gauchos and peons replace farmers and clerks as 
characters. Nor is it the obvious contrast in setting, with the pampas of 
Argentina, the cordilleras of Chile, the tropical forests of the Chaco, the 
hot, indolent port-towns of Venezuela, Ecuador, and Peru supplying the 
most conspicuous backgrounds. There are other differences more funda- 
mental, more striking.’ 

The very structure of the stories is outside the ordinary reader’s ex- 
perience. Here are no well-made plots, no carefully-contrived causal rela- 
tionships resulting in climactic action and logical dénouement. The sketch is 
more familiar than the incident, the episode more common than the com- 
plete story. Action often leads nowhere. The initial exposition, so important 
to the conventional storyteller, is either telescoped or omitted. One chapter 
of the protagonist’s life may be presented, or a single event may be told. 
In either case there is no preliminary explanation and no result. Few Latin 
American writers reveal an adherence to or even an understanding of the 
principles of traditional fictional art (one outstanding exception is Eduardo 
Barrios’s extremely subtle and Henry Jamesian tale, “Brother Ass”). They 
represent instead the disintegration of plot. 

Another distinction is the strong sense of religion behind many of the 
stories. The Catholicism of the hinterland is seldom pure or orthodox, and 
sometimes it is indistinguishable from long-preserved pagan rites or folk 
superstitions ; but invariably it affects the inner life of the peasants and the 
external life of the privileged classes. Wayside shrines, feast days, the 
liturgy of the church, priests and cathedrals have their impact. Church 
festivals may be only attenuations of fertility rites and incantations to the 
rain gods, but they are an integral part of the diurnal existence. A picaro 

*Ernesto Montenegro, in his article, “Latin America Reveals Itself in Its Litera- 
ture,” published in College English (May, 1942, III, 697-707), suggests an explanation 


for North American ignorance of Latin American books: “alien cultural traditions, 
making for inimical tastes and corresponding antagonisms of temperament.” 
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like Romero’s Pito Pérez may fleece one priest and ridicule another, but 
the Church retains its place in provincial life. 

Possibly more apparent to the casual reader is the difference in character 
types. Few Latin American writers choose the upper classes as subjects. 
Instead they select gauchos from the pampas, fishermen, workers in the 
tropical forests, Indians and half-breeds, gringos (all foreigners are 
gringos to the natives), peon farmers, sailors, prostitutes—in a word, the 
proletariat. No attempt is made to romanticize the job or to glorify the 
worker. Too often he is shown sweating, cursing, drinking, fornicating, 
ranging from dull plodding toil to bestial excesses. The average protagonist 
is ignorant, primitive, half-savage, bred to the use of the machete, fond 
of aguardiente and pulque, with desires uninhibited and passions uncon- 
trolled. 

These “choses laides” are, of course, commonplace features of naturalistic 
literature the world over, particularly that of France, which exerted such 
a profound influence on that of Spanish America during its formative pe- 
riod.* 

We have analyzed several hundred short stories and novelettes, repre- 
senting the products of Latin American writers for a century and more, 
and we have found their most impressive feature to be their reflection of 
a cult of violence. It is not only that the dramatic events of these stories 
are likely to involve combat and bloodshed ; it is rather the obvious prefer- 
ence for the gory and the sensational. Fascist terrorism in Europe has 
familiarized us with the brutal kidnapping and murder which play a kind 
of contrapuntal part in Eduardo Mallea’s “Fiesta in November,” but the 
North American reader is hardly accustomed to the continual violence and 
the outbursts of frenetic passion. Latin American fiction is strongly-flavored 
fiction. There are innumerable altercations and knifings, drunken quarrels, 
beatings, murders following conjugal infidelity. Abortion and sadism have 
their role. Tales of port life and tramp steamers recall the brutalities of 
Captain Larsen in Jack London’s Sea Wolf. Almost invariably the action 
is rough and primal, the colors hard and bitter. Indeed the violence is likely 
to linger in the reader’s mind long after the focus and meaning of the 
story have dimmed.” 


* [Note sy tHe Eprtor.] Nor should we overlook scenes of violence and other 
“choses laides” in North American writings (for example, some of the works of 
Caldwell, Faulkner, Hemingway, Steinbeck), or the pornographic and sensational 
magazines that infest many North American newsstands. These will serve as a cor- 
rective if this article should seem to provide ammunition for hypocritical “holier 
than thou” North Americans. 

* A similar conclusion about Latin American fiction has been reached by Helen E. 
Haines in her valuable recent book on the contemporary novel, What's In A Novel 
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A case in point is Lugones’s “Death of a Gaucho.” This is the story of 
an incident in the bitter struggle between Argentine guerrillas and their 
Spanish overlords, shortly before Rosas became the national dictator. A 
lone gaucho, departing from a fiesta, comes upon the trail of a detachment 
of regular cavalry. He pursues. With the help of five friends he fires the 
grass and bushes around the bivouac so that eventually the ammunition 
cart of the troops is exploded, but this feat is not enough. Alone, his friends 
having left, he spurs through the wall of flame, wielding his machete 
furiously, and when his horse is killed he continues the suicidal battle until 
he is finally overpowered. Lugones properly stresses the heroism and the 


devotion por la patria of the gaucho, but it is the picture of the wounded, 
bleeding man that one remembers : 


Naked from the belt up, his breast crisscrossed with eyelets in which the blood 
mixed with hair, he gasped and panted. A sword-cut looped his right shoulder. 
The blood brimmed over his eyebrow. Matted locks patched his forehead. His 
left arm was a hash at the end of which his hand, sliced across, poured blood 
on the knee where it lay. From behind, his flanks rose sore as the haunch of a 


broken horse, and the bronze neck glistened in tangled hair. Stripes of soot 
wound around him like more slashes.® 


Another bloody picture of a lone hero going down in unequal and futile 
combat is given by Manuel de la Cruz in his “Fidel Céspedes.” This time, 
however, the scene is Cuba and the protagonist is an intrepid patriot who 
attacks the enemy “empufiando el sangrentado machete y repitiendo el 
reto:—j Uno a uno, al arma blanca! Pero cayé a la mitad del camino 
acribillado por una Iluvia de balas.’”* 

Sometimes the fraying of emotions in such scenes produces a revulsion, 
and the traditionally beloved patria is blamed for the tragedy. In Blanco- 
Fombona’s Venezuelan story, “Los redentores de la patria,” the soldiers 
who are pillaging and burning a ranch drag in the cook’s son and actually 





(New York, 1942): “The exotic pictorial vividness of these novels seems crude or 
garish; their violence of action, their mingling of primitive barbarism with sophis- 
ticated European culture, gives a sense of unreality; in structure and development 
they may lack coherence and climax; often they reek of human suffering and are 
veined with cruelty, as they picture oppression and exploitation, political corruption, 
and revolutionary conflict. All this, however, represents the creation of a self-sufficient, 
individual literary culture.” (p. 171.) : 

* Leopoldo Lugones, “Death of a Gaucho,” in Tales from the Argentine, ed. Waldo 
Frank (New York, 1930), 98. If the works referred to are available in translation, 
titles and citations will be given in English; otherwise the original Spanish will be 
retained. 

*Manuel de la Cruz, “Fidel Céspedes,” in Los mejores cuentos americanos, ed. 
Ventura Garcia Calderén (Barcelona, n.d.), 178. 
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deride the dying boy “para si el moribundo estuviese para chanzas.” Driven 
hysterical by the outrages which she was powerless to prevent or revenge, 
the old mother screams, “j La patria! ; Maldita sea!’”* 

The motive of vengeance is common in Latin American fiction and is 
usually as gruesome and as barbarous in its fulfillment as in Edgar Allan 
Poe’s famous tale “The Cask of Amontillado.” Romero in his picaresque 
Mexican cuento recounts the wiles of a widow who sought revenge for the 
murder of her husband. Cunningly she made up to the criminal and brought 
gifts of food to the jail. When after two years he was released on parole 
she met him at the prison door and invited him to her house. The man, 
unsuspicious and grateful, followed her into her bedroom. Shortly there- 
after a terrible cry issued from the dwelling. The woman had whipped 
out a razor and severed his genital organs.* In José Diez*Canseco’s “Gavi- 
ota” there is a similar use of delayed but bloody vengeance. Gaviota, a 
gamin of Callao, inured to the violence and coarseness of waterfront life, 
has a passion for the sea. Eventually he is given a chance to gratify this 
passion and he ships as cabin boy under a captain known as Don Carlos. 
For a time everything prospers ; Gaviota is intelligent and quick to adapt 
himself, and he is accepted by most of the crew. But jealousy inevitably 
develops. Don Carlos is too careless in allowing his fondness for Gaviota 
to become known and in freeing the boy from the rougher duties. Taunts 
and innuendoes are whispered and knife play follows. Gaviota is imprisoned 
in the brig but is soon released. Again hot tempers break out and this time 
Don Carlos himself feels the edge of Gaviota’s knife. After two years of 
marine wandering Gaviota is ignominiously returned to the Callao water- 
front. A period of privation ensues, after which Gaviota enters the customs 
service. He distinguishes himself there and is well on the way to a re- 
spectable career. But coincidence and melodrama enter together to bring 
the tale to an abrupt close. Gaviota is ordered to intercept a vessel suspected 
of carrying contraband. Out in the harbor in his customs launch he meets 
the coaster and unexpectedly encounters in its captain his old friend and 
enemy, Don Carlos. There is a tense moment. Then Gaviota unwisely de- 
scends into the hold to inspect the cargo and is there felled and trampled 
upon by the crew. Shortly thereafter his body is dumped into the harbor. 
Gaviota’s rough and vicious life is thus brought to an unceremonious end.” 

Many years separate the injury from the deed of vengeance in Manuel 

* Rufino Blanco-Fombona, “Los redentores de la patria,” in Cuentos de la América 
Espafiola, ed. Alfred Coester (New York, 1941), 113. 

*José Rubén Romero, “The Futile Life of Pito Pérez,” in Fiesta in November, 


ed. Angel Flores and Dudley Poore (Boston, 1942), 348-9. 
"José Diez-Canseco, “Gaviota,” in Fiesta in November. 
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Rojas’s “El cachorro.” Here the “cub” has to be physically restrained from 
assaulting the police sergeant, Chaparro, who has shot his father, el Lloica, 
in the back. When he is freed he does not renew his childish outbursts of 
fury ; nor does he forget with the passage of years the cowardly murder of 
his father. “Pero el cachorro ya no era tal. Le crecieron las garras en la 
desgracia ; la rabia afinéd su instinto de venganza, y cuando pasaba cerca de 
Chaparro, tenia la actitud del yaguarete que mirando de reojo va a saltar 
hacia adelante.” But he does not allow his need for revenge to betray him 
into a premature and ill-advised attack on the police sergeant. He bides his 
time, working as a section-hand on the railroad and familiarizing himself 
with every foot of track. Finally he succeeds in luring his enemy into the 
blackness of a tunnel. “Se oy6 una risa, y la vieja daga del Lloica se hundi6é 
por el hombro del sargento, buscando el corazén.”* 

When bent on vengeance the wronged man never stops to consider the 
cost to himself. Indeed, in many cases self-destruction accompanies or 
makes possible the act of vengeance. In the Brazilian tale, “The Vengeance 
of Felix,” the protagonist is a paralytic whose obsession is to get even with 
the bully who has sent his son to prison and has seduced his daughter: 
“one preoccupation alone filled Felix’s hours—vengeance!’” Finally the 
desired opportunity presents itself, and, driving a dagger into his own 
breast, Felix screams to the people outside that he is being murdered; 
bewildered by the sudden turn of events and unable to exonerate himself, 
his enemy is seized and condemned to hard labor for life. 

A variation of this revenge motive is illustrated by a story of Baldomero 
Lillo, in which not a person but a mine is the victim of the attacker’s fury. 
Here the blind miner Juan Farifia is convinced that the mine itself is re- 
sponsible for his affliction. Content to wait for years before his chance 
comes, he plans his revenge with conventional patience and cleverness 
until finally, in one Samson-like master stroke, he brings the whole mine 
down upon himself in utter ruin.?° 

Occasionally the funeral pyre takes the place of the knife as the instru- 
ment of revenge. As the title indicates it is firewood in Viana’s “Lefia seca” 
that enables Pantaleén Escobar to avenge himself on his chieftain. When 
the latter takes as his mistress the girl whom Escobar has been bringing up 
for himself, the wronged man piles firewood around the room that is serv- 
ing as nuptial chamber and sets it on fire. Then he climbs on the roof of 


* Manuel Rojas, “El cachorro,” in Hombres del sur (Santiago, 1926). 

* José de Medeiros e Albuquerque, “The Vengeance of Felix,” in Brazilian Tales, 
ed. Isaac Goldberg (Boston, 1921), 110. 

” Baldomero Lillo, “Juan Farifia,” in Cuentos de la América Espaiola. 
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the ranch to watch the “hoguera inmensa,” “un horno colosal,”™" and en- 
joy “su terrible venganza.”™* 

Another variation is the mass-vengeance theme of Ricardo Jaimes 
Freyre’s story, “En las montafias,” in which two white men who have 
connived to cheat the Indians of their possessions suffer a horrible fate. 
As the caballeros ride through the tierra fria of Bolivia, the Indians begin 
to stalk them and eventually surround them. After vain efforts to break 
through the cordon the fugitives are captured. The Indians then exhibit 
considerable ingenuity in the tortures to which they subject their victims, 
tying them to stakes, inflicting knife wounds, tearing out their tongues, and 
burning their eyes.” 

The converse of this situation appears in such a story as Horacio 
Quiroga’s “The Fugitives” and in José Eustasio Rivera’s novel La vordgine, 
in which the laborers of the tropical forests are held in virtual slavery by 
cruel overseers and are subjected to brutal punishments for failure to 
produce or attempts to escape. Their plight is made worse by the poverty 
and obligations which the companies encourage.” 

In numerous stories, indeed, death is a haunting specter inevitably and 
closely present. Tempers are short and passionate outbursts common. In a 
primitive country where sharp weapons are required for daily work men 
usually go armed. And if the workers seek relief from monotony and toil 
in strong drink, then boisterousness, brawls, and homicides are not infre- 
quent. Much of the violence of Latin American fiction can be attributed 
to the proximity of knives and alcohol. 

Thus Héctor Eandi’s story, “Dangerous Men,” is admirably named. At a 
tavern in the Argentine hinterland meet a number of worthies, gauchos, mi- 
nor landowners, a brigand or two. They are flamboyant and primitive crea- 
tures, driven to air their manhood through braggartism and drunkenness. 
The drinkers had abandoned all measure and all reticence; the obsession which 
burned in their alcoholized brains was nakedly revealed. Every one of them, 


from the most hardened ranger to the most youthful of the grooms, subscribed 


to the same folly. They wanted to feel themselves dangerous men and to con- 
vince others of this fact.™® 


™ Javier de Viana, “La tapera del cuervo,” in Lefia seca (Montevideo, n.d.), 32. 

* Ibid., 34. Cf. Gonzalo Picén Febres, El sargento Felipe (New York, 1942), in 
which Matias, the unsuccessful suitor, sets fire to the ranch in an attempt to cremate 
his favored rival, don Jacinto, and the girl Encarnacién. 

* Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, “En las montafias,” in Los mejores cuentos americanos, 
165-6. Cf. Alberto Ghiraldo’s story, “Postrer fulgor” (ibid.), in which a regiment 
of soldiers, pursuing bandits, is lured into a field of grain and there burned to death. 

* Horacio Quiroga, “The Fugitives,” in Fiesta in November. José Eustasio Rivera's 
novel appeared in Bogotd, in 1924. The English translation, The Vortex, seems to be 
out of print. 


* Héctor I. Eandi, “Dangerous Men,” in Fiesta in November, 375. 
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A tavern fight is soon stirred up and the mulatto who precipitated it is 
knocked down. For a moment the story shifts focus as we see a fractious 
mare cruelly broken and injured in the process. Then the mulatto, Luna, 
reenters, crazed with the spirit of revenge. For this story is an excellent 
example of the dominant-cult of violence. Luna is one of those men “in 
whom that sudden need to draw blood [is] as imperious as a sexual crav- 
ing.”** Catlike, he approaches from behind, suddenly plunges his knife into 
his victim’s hack, and silently and swiftly disappears. He has proved him- 
self the most deadly of a number of dangerous men. 

Eandi’s tale has many parallels, for among the gauchos and workers in 
mines and forests this chip-on-the-shoulder attitude is unduly prevalent. 
The instinctive tendency of the Latin American to desire to prove his 
manliness, to establish himself as a macho, is well illustrated in Gaviota, 
protagonist of a story already discussed. In -Chincilla’s “Palo de Hule” the 
killers themselves realize the dangerous eventualities of their course but are 
unable to reform. A couple of copas combined with a real or fancied insult 
result in bloodshed. Palo de Hule himself attempts to avoid the catastrophe 
and warns the rest, but the other drinkers continue to pester and insult him. 
The epithet “Nahiiilon!” is too much. “Y entonces lIlegd la tragedia, la 
estupida y dolorosa tragedia de nuestros hombres de campo cuando estan 
enloquecidos por el aguardiente.” Once again the tragedy is the result of 
knife play, for Palo de Hule, “medio loco,” quickly leaps upon those who 
have been baiting him.’* 

Often the killers are temporarily insane and might be so judged in our 
courts today. Blinded by their anger, they act without knowing what 
they are doing. For instance, on overhearing his sweetheart declare her love 
for another man, the gaucho of one of Viana’s stories “sintid rabia, 
despecho, ansias de abalanzarse como un tigre, de estrangular, de matar, 
de exterminar.”** Once violence has broken out, there is no stopping until 
one of the opponents has been exterminated. The sight of blood, the slash 
of the keen-edged blade, inspires the contestants to further deeds of violence. 
The escaped convict, Palo de Hule, obviously unwilling to accept the chal- 
lenge of the muleteers, is overcome by the desire to kill once the fight has 
started, and, “exaltandose a la vista de la sangre que pronto tifid el pavi- 
mento,”** dispatches his tormentors. 

Sometimes it is love rivalry, sometimes the infidelity of the wife, that 

™ Ibid., 378. 

™ Carlos Samayoa Chincilla, “Palo de Hule,” in Cuentos criollos, ed. Gertrude 
Walsh (New York, 1941), 62-63. 

* Javier de Viana, “El tiempo perdido,” in Cuentos de la América Espafiola, ed. 
Alfred Coester (New York, 1941), 31. 


* Carlos Samayoa Chincilla, “Palo de Hule,” in Cuentos criollos, ed. Gertrude 
Walsh (New York, 1941), 63. 
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leads to crimes of violence. The Brazilians, like the Spanish Americans, 
believe in prompt punishment for a guilty pair, as is shown in Machado de 
Assis’s “The Fortune-Teller.” Camillo has betrayed his friend Villela’s 
trust in him by making love to his wife Rita. Summoned to their home, he 
stops at a fortune-teller’s and is assured that nothing is going to happen 
to him. The prophecy proved false, however, for “there upon the sofa lay 
Rita, dead in a pool of blood. Villela seized the lover by the throat and, 
with two bullets, stretched him dead upon the floor.””° 

In Alcides Argiiedas’s “Venganza criolla” one hot-headed peasant kills 
another because they both wish to marry the same girl.”* In Magén’s Costa 
Rican tale “La propia” an aged husband slays the young lover of his girl 
bride.** In Manuel Ugarte’s “El curandero” the successful rival calls his 
wife’s old suitor to cure her of cancer; when the healer fails, the husband 
suspects him of having allowed the woman to die in revenge for his loss. 
Acting on this suspicion the husband kills the luckless physician.** Rarely 
is the usually tragic and bloody ending varied by a display of magnanimity 
on the part of lover or husband,™ and seldom is the outraged husband 
successfully hoodwinked by his delinquent wife and her lover, as occurs 
so often in the Italian novelle. An interesting exception is Miyares’s “El 
padre franciscano o el ardid de una madre,” in which a clever mother and a 
priest save a faithless wife and her lover from death at the hands of the 
soldier spouse.”*> One is led to surmise, however, that the Latin American 
writer does not wish to encourage infidelity among wives by revealing to 
them that occasionally offenders may escape the dire consequences of their 
sin. 

It should be remembered, of course, that real or fancied infidelity on 
the part of the wife had long been a good and sufficient reason for her 
death. Scenes like the murder of Desdemona by the Moor of Venice were 
commonplace in Spain’s national theater, particularly in the Golden Age. 
In many of the comedias of Pedro Calderén de la Barca, perhaps Spain’s 


* Joaquim Maria Machado de Assis, “The Fortune-Teller,” in Brazilian Tales, ed. 
Isaac Goldberg (Boston, 1921), 83. 

™ Alcides Argiiedas, “Venganza criolla,” in Los mejores cuentos americanos. 

™“Magén” (Manuel Gonzalez Zeledén), “La propia,” Ibid. 

* Manuel Ugarte, “El curandero,” Ibid. 

* An interesting exception is Javier de Viana’s story “El tiempo perdido,” in Cuentos 
de la América Espaiiola. Viana introduces his hero, Regino Morales, as the “arquetipo 
del gaucho.” Morales comes upon the girl he intends to marry talking to “un muchacho 
huérfano” and overhears her confession of love. Violent impulses seize the gaucho, 
but here for once the injured man regains his self-control; he overcomes his homi- 
cidal urge and magnanimously steps aside in favor of his rival. 

* Enrique Hernandez Miyares, “El padre franciscano o el ardid de una madre,” in 
Los mejores cuentos americanos. 
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greatest dramatist, a wife is punished by her husband for disloyalty that 
is often only imagined. Such titles as El médico de su honra and El pintor 
de su deshonra suggest tragic dénouements in which the wife dies because 
some galdn has been so inconsiderate of her welfare as to glance at her 
covetously. Perhaps this jealous guardianship of the family honor is a 
heritage from the Moors, who left so many imprints of their civilization 
on the life of Spain. 

The love rival is not always another man or woman. In Rubén Dario’s 
celebrated “La muerte de la emperatriz de la China” it is the statuette of a 
woman that excites the wife’s jealousy. Either because the Nicaraguan 
poet did not consider it particularly reprehensible that a husband should 
arouse his wife’s suspicions or because the husband obviously admired the 
figurine only as a piece of sculpture, the story ends happily . . . except of 
course for the statuette, which is smashed to pieces on the floor. In this 
slightly humorous story, a rare genre in Latin America, the jealous spouse 
vents her ire on a defenseless piece of statuary.** In Horacio Quiroga’s 
“El solitario” the inanimate rival for the affections of a wife is not even 
the replica of a human being. Here it is the love of precious gems that 
leads the wife to dishonesty and, finally, to a profound contempt for her 
husband. To make the punishment fit the crime, the husband selects the 
jewel that holds the greatest fascination for the woman and “suspendiendo 
un instante la joya a flor del seno desnudo, hundid, firme y perpendicular 
como un clavo, el alfiler entero en el corazén de su mujer.””" 

It would be easy to cite numerous other examples of the cult of violence. 
The pattern is usually one of the two already described: the wish of one 
rough fellow to prove that he is a better man than another, or the desire 
and need to seek revenge for some infringement of one’s rights. In all fair- 
ness it cannot be said that this mode of conduct is limited to one region or 
to one social class. The farmer, the lumberman, the sailor, the soldier, the 
student all figure in stories of violence. But the reader of hundreds of short 
stories of Latin America cannot help remembering one single character- 
type... the gaucho. The gaucho is primitive and vivid, simple in his ways 
and habits, known for his industry and his endurance, free and often 
unrestrained in the expression of his emotions. Living as he does in a part 
of the world where the gun or the knife is quicker and vastly more re- 
spected than the statute, he is more likely to seek justice through the me- 
dium of his own acts than through any court of law. The gaucho, indeed, 

* Rubén Dario, “La muerte de la emperatriz de la China,” in Obras escogidas 
(Madrid, 1910), III. 


"Horacio Quiroga, “El solitario,” in Cuentos de Espaiia y América, ed. S. A. 
Stoudemire (New York, 1942), 66. 
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is roughly analogous to the cowboys and ranchers of our own frontier in 
the days when rustlers and desperados were common and vigilante justice 
was the rule. The garishly colored, sensational romances of Zane Grey 
present similar figures in the American West, rough, virile men who rode 
hard and fought hard and thought nothing of emptying a six-shooter at 
their enemies. 

Inasmuch as the gauchos are the most frequent protagonists in the short 
stories of Latin America, it follows that the pampas** afford the most 
conspicuous and natural locale. The grazing lands of Uruguay and Argen- 
tina are familiar scenes to the readers of these tales, and such writers as 
Viana, Quiroga, and Lugones are prominent among those who practice 
the cult of violence in literature. In the future, perhaps, the emphasis may 
shift to industry and the struggles may take place in office and factory. 
When that day comes, we regretfully shall have to say goodby to the 
colorful gaucho, master of the pampas, and with his sharp-edged knife 
executor of the ancient Hebraic law. 


*W. H. Hudson caught the spirit of the pampas very well in his beautifully written 
novel, The Purple Land, 1885. 





“PLUS CA CHANGE, PLUS C’EST LA MEME CHOSE”: 
EXTRACTS FROM A YALE FACULTY REPORT 
OF MORE THAN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“Tt is sometimes thought that a student ought not to be urged to the study 
of that for which he has no taste or capacity. But how is he to know, whether 
he has a taste or capacity for a science, before he has even entered upon its ele- 
mentary truths? If he is really destitute of talent sufficient for these common 
departments of education, he is destined for some narrow sphere of action. 
But we are well persuaded, that our students are not so deficient in intellectual 
powers, as they sometimes profess to be; though they are easily made to believe, 
that they have no capacity for the study of that which they are told is almost 
wholly useless. .. . 

“Another serious difficulty with which we have to contend, is the impression 
made on the minds of a portion of our students, from one quarter and another, 
that the study of anything for which they have not an instinctive relish, or 
which requires vigorous and continued effort, or which is not immediately con- 
nected with their intended professional pursuits, is of no practical utility. They 
of course remain ignorant of that which they think not worth the learning. 
We are concerned to find, that not only students, but their parents also, seem 
frequently more solicitous for the name of an education, than the substance.”— 


From a Report by the Faculty of Yale College, adopted by the Yale Corpora- 
tion September 9, 1828. 








SOME INTELLECTUALLY DISHONEST ARGUMENTS— 
AND SOME THAT ARE “PLAIN DUMB”—AGAINST 
THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Henry GRATTAN DoyLe . 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


I* THE past year or two I have been collecting occasional newspaper 
clippings dealing with the subject “Why France Fell.” Nearly all the 
people who make bold to offer their “simple” (and you can take “simple” 
in any sense you like) explanations of what after all is a very complicated 
matter, obviously see in the military defeat of France an opportunity to 
say “See, I told you so! It was the Jews (Communists, Industrialists, 
Popular Front, Catholic Church, Capitalists, Labor, or whatnot) that 
caused the downfall of France.” Each, out of his particular bias, blames 
the one thing concerning which he has a prejudice or a mind-set. This 
reaction is somewhat like that too commonly observed among the “over- 
stuffed element” in American life whenever anything displeases them; 
their necks get red and their faces apoplectic as they blame it all on “That 
Man” in the White House—or his wife, or his sons. 

France fell for a multitude of reasons, not the least among which were 
German military efficiency, German unscrupulousness, and the blindness 
and somnolence regarding the Axis menace from which not only France, 
but England, the small European countries, and—until Pearl Harbor—in 
large measure the United States, alike suffered. To attribute the military 
disaster that befell France to one factor alone betrays lack of perspective 
and, in some instances, an active prejudice. An example is the attempt 
by one American educationist to fasten the blame for the French débacle 
on what he called the “aristocratic” French school-system. This surprised 
a good many people who had come to look on the French schools as 
among the best in the world, as one of the great achievements of Republican 
France. But this gentleman had the answer, or thought he had, and 
apparently felt no restraint about “popping off” on the subject. 

A similar argument has been brought forward to discredit foreign 
language study. It is also “simple,” and betrays the bias of those who 
advance it. Unfortunately it betrays something more than bias or prejudice ; 
it is obviously meant to be “smart,” subtle, a clever bit of word-juggling 
to make a point—as if the maker were looking around for approval of 
his cleverness and saying “There! That puts you in a fix! What a smart 
boy am I!” 
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The argument to which I refer is the effort—incredible as it may seem— 
to hold the study of foreign languages responsible, by implication or 
artful suggestion, for not having prevented the war in Europe. This is 
indeed reducing a complex set of factors to a “simple” one. It is like 
holding religion responsible for not eliminating all sin and crime—a 
favorite device, of course, of virulent religion-baiters. The following is a 
quotation from an article entitled “Wastful Foreign-Language Require- 
ments” by a Professor of Education, Frederick E. Bolton, published in 
School and Society for July 4, 1942: 


“Right now the teachers of Spanish are using the psychology of Defense to 
lure students into their classes. They argue that we need to build up friendly 
relations with South American countries. We certainly do. It is argued that 
the study of a foreign language teaches pupils to understand the people whose 
language is studied and also to sympathize with them. If that were true, we 
certainly should urge the study of Spanish and Portuguese. The latter language 
is the native language of Brazil which has half the population of entire South 
America. 

“If it were true that the knowledge of foreign languages made people 
friendly to the people of the country whose language is studied, how does it 
happen that there is such unfriendliness and lack of sympathy among the 
nations of Europe today? A large proportion of the French leaders and many 
of the common people speak the German language with fluency, and likewise all 
educated Germans and millions of the common people have a perfect command 
of the French and English languages. For generations the educated classes 
in Europe have had a high degree of training in at least two or three foreign 
languages. And see how they hate each other in spite of the knowledge of the 
languages! We are now at peace with the Chinese whose language is abso- 
lutely unknown to almost everyone in America and we are in a bitter war 
with Germany whose language has been required of millions of us in the past 
half-century! That argument just does not make sense.” 


The possibility that knowledge of languages is only one factor in a 
complex European political and economic situation does not seem to 
occur to this particular educationist. “They knew each other’s languages, 
didn’t they? Then why did they fight?” And again the brilliant thought 
comes, “We don’t know Chinese and we don’t fight the Chinese.” To 
which we might answer, “We don’t know Japanese either, and we do 
fight the Japanese.” In other words, we fight or don’t fight, not because 
we do or don’t know each others’ languages, but for a complex of reasons, 
against which the tolerance and understanding that knowledge of another’s 
language brings is unable to exert a determining influence. 

The possibility that it is unfair, or unjust, or an example of casuistry 
or word-juggling, to “cast in the face” of foreign language study the war 
and all its horrors, doesn’t seem to occur to some educationists, either. 
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Fortunately other educationists do not see the problem so “simply.” They 
are willing to admit that knowledge of the other fellow’s language does 
lead to tolerance, even though language study can’t prevent wars—and 
shouldn’t be expected to. For instance, the National Education Association 
Educational Policies Commission declared (June, 1940): > 


“Notwithstanding . . . familiarity with each other’s customs and cultures, 
the peoples of Western Europe have not yet achieved . . . friendship among 
themselves. Why? While the European universities, scientists, artists, and 
travelers carried on their education for international friendship, the European 
elementary and secondary schools, with the exception of those in a few coun- 
tries, have steadfastly educated for a more and more intense nationalism, Edu- 
cation for Inter-American friendship needs university, technical, trade, and 
cultural exchanges. It still needs something more. The greatest need is educa- 
tion for Inter-American friendship in the elementary and secondary schools. 
The first duty of all Americans is to know all of the Americas. Our high-school 
curriculum in the social studies, in literature, in music, in art, and wherever 
possible should be so organized as to concentrate this prime function of the 
American public schools in the great effort toward hemispheric unity. More 
courses on Latin American history would further the appreciation of our youth 
for the youth of Latin America. It should be the aim of our public-school 
systems to make Spanish and Portuguese our second languages, and to urge 
that the second language of the Central and South American countries should 
be the English language. For there can be little between peoples who can meet 
and freely discuss their problems in a common tongue.” 


Just reread the first few sentences of this quotation, and you will 
realize that the Educational Policies Commission, at least, neither holds 
foreign language study responsible for not preventing the war in Europe, 
nor expects knowledge of foreign languages to achieve the impossible. 

Our educationist friend Mr. Bolton “pulls another fast one” in his 
references to “Spanish and Portuguese.” It is amusing to see how common 
this “snappy comeback” has become among certain educationists who 
don’t approve of the popular interest in Spanish. Having just “discovered” 
in recent months (or weeks) to their dazed surprise that “Brazilians 
speak Portuguese, not Spanish,” and having recovered from the unexpected 
shock, they calmly assume that this must be news also to everybody else. 
“Ah,” they think, “here’s another ‘argument’ against Spanish! Let’s shoot 
Portuguese at them!” Although most of these advocates of Portuguese 
probably wouldn’t recognize a sentence in Portuguese from one in Swahili, 
and although none of them, as far as I know, has ever so much as lifted 
a finger to foster the study of Portuguese in the United States, still they 
consider it a “smart” thing to try to counteract the current interest in 
Spanish with a hypocritical advocacy of Portuguese. 

When they have had time to recuperate completely from the shock of 
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“discovering” Brazil and Portuguese, perhaps they will be able to with- 
stand another shock—the information that Spanish and Portuguese have 
never been competing, but are complementary subjects in American edu- 
cation; and that the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, ever 
since its foundation more than a quarter of a century ago, has consistently 
advocated the study of Portuguese as well as Spanish. 

I shall always be grateful to Professor Edwin H. Zeydel of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, editor of the Modern Language Journal, for promptly 
“nailing” another attempt to tie up the study of foreign languages in 
Europe by implication or suggestion with responsibility for the war. The 
circumstances were as follows. For many years certain educationists, 
usually themselves completely ignorant of foreign languages and the 
accompanying teaching problems, have been reproaching American teachers 
of foreign languages with the greater effectiveness with which languages 
have been taught in Europe. I referred to this technical advantage in an 
article in School and Society (January 18, 1941), in which I urged that 
we should try to attain a like efficiency here through longer study of 
foreign languages, by beginning their study earlier, and the like. This 
reference to a purely technical European advantage (long belabored by 
educationists) was twisted into an implied endorsement of European follies 
by Dr. E. O. Sisson (School and Society, November 1, 1941) in these 
words : 


“Is Europe so happy, so tolerant, so broadminded, so humane, so graciously 
‘educated,’ that we may look to her for models? I can only shudder when Dr. 
Doyle promises us that ‘American results would be comparable to European 
results if Americans would only give foreign language teaching a chance.’ As 


for me, I can not think so harshly of the study of languages. Yet he might be 
right. Absit omen.” 


Now my article did not set up Europe as a “model” for happiness, 
humanity, or tolerance. In fact my remarks dealt exclusively with the 
Western Hemisphere, not Europe. The only reference to Europe was to 
the admitted superiority of language-teaching in Europe, due in part to 
the relatively short distances between European countries, and in larger 
part to the fact that the study of foreign languages there has not had to 
try to make headway against the prejudices, sneers, inferiority-complexes, 
and open or secret opposition of semi-educated “educators,” continually 
trying to minimize or eliminate foreign-language teaching. In fact, some 
of the very men who have done their best to ruin the teaching of foreign 
languages in America have taken sadistic pleasure in pointing out “how 
much better foreign languages are taught in Europe.” When I referred in 
my article to “European results,” the context of my remarks made it per- 
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fectly clear that the reference was purely to “results” in terms of effective- 
ness in the actual teaching of foreign languages. Dr. Sisson’s “reply” 
made unmistakable implications with reference to my argument that were 
unfair and misleading and came very close to the intellectually dishonest, 
as the quotation above shows. He was promptly called to account for this 
by Professor Zeydel in the same publication in which the unfair mis- 
construction of my article appeared. 

What passes for “arguments” in the minds of certain educationist 
opponents of foreign languages, mathematics, history, science, and litera- 
ture sometimes surpasses belief. Their “facts” and “statistics” are even 
more incredible. It is interesting in this connection to note that Dr. Bolton’s 
article, mentioned above, although the title showed it had specifically to do 
with foreign-language requirements, contained towards the end a similar 
condemnation of mathematics requirements. When the article was re- 
printed in Education Digest, the reference to mathematics was eliminated. 
This was probably because it wasn’t pertinent; it had just crept in, like 
King Charles’s head in Mr. Dick’s Memorial, because educationists have 
for years cultivated the habit of damning the foreign languages and 
mathematics alike. (Both are included among “vicious aspects of the 
ninth grade” in the obscurantist educational manifesto, “What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach”). In the meantime, of course, mathematics had 
regained respectability, along with science (another “vicious aspect of the 
ninth grade”) because the importance of those subjects in the war was 
finally recognized by educationists. In fact, the efforts of certain educa- 
tionists, who for years have fulminated against algebra and geometry, to 
“climb on the bandwagon” ahead of the next fellow, bleating “give us 
more mathematics,” after trying for so long to eliminate mathematics 
from our schools, would be ludicrous if it were not disheartening to 
remember that these opportunists are supposed to be the “leaders” of 
American education—in fact, as a lady in one of our educational agencies 
recently wrote in criticism of recent materials published in Hispania, 
they are the men “who control our schools” and therefore we shouldn’t 
“antagonize” them. I suppose we should rejoice that after years of 
willful or stupid blindness to the importance of mathematics they have 
at last—and swiftly, under the spur of public opinion—seen the light and 
graciously restored mathematics to favor. 

Their other “blind spots,” however, are still with them, particularly 
the “blind spot” about foreign languages that President Wriston of Brown 
University spoke of five years ago. They have even “taken up”—like 
Hermione and her “Little Group of Serious Thinkers”—‘“education for 
the air age,” which stresses the advances in communication that are 
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expected to bring Santiago de Chile, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Cairo, 
and Moscow within eighteen hours of New York. But “no nonsense about 
foreign languages, mind you!” seems to be the watchword of these 
“leaders,” who “control our schools.” An instance in point is a recent 
article on “Education for the Air Age,” published in The Journal of the 
National Education Association for March, 1943, which discusses “pre- 
flight aeronautics courses,” “the adaptation of regular courses such as 
mathematics, physics, and physical fitness to aviation problems,” the 
“model aircraft program,” and the like, and even gives a couple of para- 
graphs to “general understandings,” which include statements as to the 
necessity for learning “what flight means to the individual and to society,” 
the fact that “no one can escape the impact of aviation in the peace to 
come any more than he can escape the impact of aviation in the present 
war,” and that “commerce and travel are being revolutionized by air 
facilities; an efficient world police power is made possible; and the issue 
of an effective means of international cooperation or union is brought 
squarely before the people of the United Nations.” “Now is the time to 
prepare youth for the air age,” we are told. “Almost every secondary- 
school course can contribute to this end. The curriculum throughout should 
be adjusted to the realities of the air age.” And so on. But there is no 
mention whatever of the importance of foreign language study in the 
air age. Apparently it is all to be done through the medium of English— 
or sign-language. (The Nazis were going to “run the world” through the 
medium of air-power and their language—unfortunately some Americans 
seem to have the same kind of “master race” ideas about English. ) 
Another device of those who openly or secretly oppose the teaching of 
foreign languages—perhaps the latest “dodge” of this group—is to imply 
that the Army and Navy don’t want young Americans to study foreign 
languages. On the basis of this false and misleading assertion, classes in 
foreign languages have been eliminated in many schools and the teachers 
instructed to take “refresher” courses in mathematics, “pre-flight aero- 
nautics,” and the like. All this on the assumption—fostered by the un- 
fortunate omission of any mention of foreign languages in the “Victory 
Corps” program—that the Army and Navy were interested in nothing 
but mathematics, physics, physical conditioning, and similar programs. 


*A recent review of one of the flood of textbooks in this field, published in the 
New York Times Book Review, calls attention to the tendency to “make it all sound 
just a bit too simple” and adds: “A glossary of terms used in the text should prove 
most welcome to those just becoming acquainted with aviation and navigation, 
although it, too, sometimes verges on over-simplification. ... No part of the staggering 
problem of training air crews .. . is a bigger headache than that of producing first- 
rate navigators. The navigator’s course is a difficult one, and it takes time.” 
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This in the face of the extensive language programs fostered by the 
Training Division of the Navy Department, the Education Branch of 
the Service Forces, War Department, the Armed Forces Institute, the 
Specialized Training Division of the Army, the Provost Marshal General’s 
Office, and other units. We are indebted to the Sierra Educational News, 
the official publication of the California Teachers Association, for publish- 
ing in its March, 1943, issue (p. 8), a letter addressed to Mr. Roy W. 
Cloud, executive secretary of the Association, by Admiral Randall Jacobs, 


Chief of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, in which the following 
statement appears: 


“As you undoubtedly know, the Navy Department has asked the high schools 
of the country to make no basic changes in the secondary-school program, 
except that boys planning to enter naval services are advised to include sound 
instruction in mathematics and the physical sciences in their course of study, 
and otherwise to pursue the usual high-school program.” 


“Make no basic changes.” “Sound instruction” (not over-simplified pre- 
something-or-other courses) “in mathematics and the physical sciences.” 
“Pursue the usual high-school program.” Yet on the basis of the supposed 
wishes of the Navy Department basic changes are being made, the usual 
high-school program is mot being pursued, and courses not mentioned in 
the “Victory Corps” program are being ruthlessly eliminated on the 
ground that “the Army and Navy don’t want them.” 

In contrast to this misrepresentation of the wishes of the Army and 
Navy—and we are told, of the intent of the “Victory Corps” program 
itself—is the publication in Education for Victory, the official organ of 
the United States Office of Education, for February 15, 1943 of the items 
which we now quote: 


FIRST LADY ADDRESSES OFFICE OF EDUCATION STAFF 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt paid a visit to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion on January 16, and told the staff of some of her recent observations in 
England. 

She pointed out the far-reaching value of each person’s learning at least two 
languages—his nation’s own language and one other language. This, she 
emphasized, would promote understanding in a practical and vital way. “The 


more languages you know the more welcome you are in any of our fighting 
units,” she asserted. (p. 4.) 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES HELP ARMED FORCES 


Edward Murrow, CBS commentator in England, recently reported the 
frantic search among American troops for men who could speak French. With 
American troops scattered over the globe, knowledge of languages has sud- 
denly become more important to our people than ever before in American 
history. Army and Navy classification divisions keep a sharp watch for men 
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and women with language skills. Modern languages are important to the 
Victory Corps training programs... . 


MAY MEAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH 


Teachers, especially teachers of foreign languages, administrators and other 
school personnel can inform their students soon to be inducted that the Army— 
and the Navy, too—will see that they have an opportunity to gain a speaking © 
acquaintance with the language of the countries in which they are stationed. 
In today’s war it is important that the soldier be so equipped. Not only does a 
man feel less strange if he understands what is said to him and is able to pass 
the time of day with people of the country, but understanding even a little of 
the language may mean the difference between life and death. Even a limited 
ability to meet the ordinary social situations greatly increases the cooperation 
given our troops by the people with whom they are billeted. There is probably 
no quicker way of gaining the confidence of a foreign-speaking civilian or 
soldier—neutral, friend, or foe—than by trying to speak to him in his own 
tongue. (p. 11.) 


This does not look as if the United States Office of Education were 
opposed to inclusion of foreign languages in current high-school programs, 
even in the “Victory Corps” program—though why someone in authority 
didn’t see to it that they were specifically included is beyond me. Certainly 
the letter from Admiral Jacobs and the quotations above effectively dispose 
of the unfair and misleading claim that “the Army and Navy don’t want 
high-school students to study foreign languages.” Even if it were true, 
there is something to be said for not slavishly following the “High-School 
Victory Corps” program, as E. B. White points out in his department “One 
Man’s Meat” in the April issue of Harper's Magazine. 

I have had a great deal of contact with Army and Navy officers con- 
cerned with training programs during the past year as part of my own 
wartime activities. I have found them without exception broad-minded 
and long-visioned about the importance of foreign languages in the war 
and in the post-war world. As a language man I would rather trust the 
fate of foreign-language instruction in the United States to Army and 
Navy officers than to the prejudiced minds of certain semi-educated, 
short-sighted, obscurantist “little Americans” among so-called educa- 
tional “leaders,” the men who “control our schools,” as the lady in the 
educational agency refers to them. If this is “antagonizing” them, it just 
can’t be helped. They haven’t hesitated to “antagonize” a good many of 
their fellow-citizens, people who are just as good Americans as they are, 
and who probably know as much about real education as they do, in spite 
of their mass-production doctors’ degrees in Education, their “statistics,” 
their “trends,” and their educational mumbo-jumbo. Why “pussyfoot,” 
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just to avoid “antagonizing” men of this stamp, when the future of our 
schoolchildren may be at stake? 

To those acquainted with foreign languages and with the psychologies 
of foreign peoples it seems incredible that the importance of increasing 
the study by young Americans of foreign languages—even during the 
war—should be overlooked or put aside. Such an attitude may indicate the 
naive belief that we can somehow induce or force all the other nations of 
the world to learn and use our language. This unconscious faith—if it is 
unconscious—in English as “the” language verges dangerously on the 
exploded myths of racism and a superior “Kultur” that have twice led 
Germany into crimes against the rest of the world and against herself. 
A realization by our young people that English is not “the” language (no 
language is), and that our culture is mot destined to “dominate the world,” 
is a healthy deterrent to the development among us of such Nazi-tainted 
madness, a madness that beneath the surface is by no means unknown in 
some American communities. Even a slight knowledge of a foreign culture 
can help to palliate this evil; a thorough mastery of a foreign language 
is almost a certain remedy against it. 

On the “practical” side, it is equally incredible that the importance of 
foreign language study by young Americans—even during the war— 
should not be widely recognized in an era which is more and more fre- 
quently referred to as the “air age,” and in which physical barriers 
between nations have disappeared—a “contracting world,” in which it 
is freely prophesied that New York will be only eighteen hours distant 
from Buenos Aires, or Santiago, or Cairo, or Moscow. Is it expected 
that communication with and post-war business operations in lands of 
such different cultures can be maintained by English alone? Or by sign 
language? Young Americans now in our schools will have an important 
part to play, all over the world, in the post-war period; to play it effec- 
tively they will need many languages—not only the “common” 
but the “uncommon” ones as well. 

The American people will surely recognize this in time—I hope in 
sufficient time—in spite of intellectually dishonest, or “plain dumb,” 
arguments against the study of foreign languages in American schools. 





HOW ABOUT FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
POST-WAR WORLD? 


“We need education in the obvious more than investigation of the obscure.” — 
The late Justice Ottver WenpeLt Homes, 


“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 











THESES DEALING WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE—1942 


Sturcis E. Leavitt 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


HE following list of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses dealing with 

Hispano-American language and literature continues the lists begun 
in 1935* and continued yearly since that date. As was the case last year, 
the list for 1942 includes theses from the Universities of Havana, Puerto 
Rico, and Mexico. Some titles for earlier years are included in this list. 
For other Ph.D. theses in preparation see previous lists. 


CoMPLETED Px.D. or Doctor EN LETRAS THESES 


Burson, Caroline Maude. “The Stewardship of Don Esteban Miré, 1782-1792, 
A Study of Louisiana Based Largely on the Documents in New Orleans.” 
Columbia University, 1942. 

Carnes, Hugh Byron. “Facundo y su obra.” University of Mexico, 1942, D.L. 

Driver, David Miller. “The Indian in Brazilian Literature.” Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942, 

Eason, Mrs. Sarah Martin. “José Rubén Romero: His Ideology and Some 
Observations on His Style.” Ohio State University, 1942. 

Laguerre, Enrique A. “La poesia modernista en Puerto Rico.” University of 
Puerto Rico, 1942. 

Mergal, Angel Manuel. “Federico Degetau: Orientador de su pueblo.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1942, 

Monterde y Garcia Icazbalceta, Francisco. “Agustin F. Cuenca. El prosista. 
El poeta de transicién.” University of Mexico, 1942. D. L. 

Rosaldo, Renato. “Vida y obras de José Maria Roa Barcena.” University of 
Illinois, 1942. 

Wershow, Irving. “Aspects of Gaucho Literature.” Yale University, 1942. 

Wilson, Irma, “Mexico: A Century of Educational Thought.” Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. 


CoMPLETED M.A. orn MAESTRO EN LETRAS THESES 


Ambia, Sister Maria de la Paz. “La obra poética de Alfonso Junco.” Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1942, g 
Billue, Syvenna Rogstad. “The Spanish American Short Story: Phases of 


*S. E. Leavitt, “A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Literature,” Hispania, XVIII, 169-82; “Clearing House for Theses,” ibid., XVIII, 
456-58; “Theses Dealing with Hispanic-American Language and Literature,” ibid., 
XX, 174-76; XXI, 111-12; XXII, 115-16; XXIII, 92-94; XXIV, 197-201; XXV, 
204-08. 
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the Spanish American Short Story in the Nineteenth Century.” University 
of Oklahoma, 1942. 

Blondet, Margarita. “Roberto Jorge Payré: Estudio sobre los elementos 
argentinos en su obra.” Columbia University, 1942, 

Brushwood, John Stubbs. “A Catalogue of Books, Relating to Spanish 
America, Published between the years 1526 and 1794, Contained in the Alder- 
man Library at the University of Virginia: With Essays on the Authors.” 
University of Virginia, 1942. 

Carral, Josefina. “Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda.” Columbia University, 
1942. 

Cole, Ruth. “The Works of Rémulo Gallegos.” University of Texas, 1942. 

Dugan, Alfonso Gray, Jr. “Literature and Literary Figures of Central 
America as Revealed in the Writings of Rubén Dario.” Tulane University, 
1942. 

Hill, Lucille. “Rémulo Gallegos and His Novels of Venezuela.” University 
of Oklahoma, 1941. 

Flores, José Antonio. “Problems of Contemporary Mexico as Seen in the 
Works of Mariano Azuela.” University of New Mexico, 1940. 

Johnson, Ada Miriam, “Great Figures of the Period of the Mexican Empire 
(1860-1867) as Seen in Mexican Literature.” University of Arizona, 1942. 

Kirby, Kenneth Newman. “The Gaucho as Portrayed in José Hernandez’s 
Martin Fierro.” Vanderbilt University, 1942. 

Leal, Luis. “Notas sobre Amado Nervo.” University of Chicago, 1942. 

Leopold, Herbert Samuel. “Padre José de Acosta. A Study of His ‘Historia 
natural y moral de las Indias.’” Columbia University, 1942. 

Lytton, Elaine Claire. “Estudio de diez novelas de Hugo Wast.” Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1941. 

Mills, Margarita Weyerstall. “The Contemporary Venezuelan Novel. A 
Study of the Novels of Rémulo Gallegos.” University of Mississippi, 1942. 

Morgan, Clarita Hutchinson. “The Life, Work, and Ideology of Eugenio 
Maria de Hostos.” University of Tennessee, 1941. 

Moya, Benjamin S. “Superstitions and Beliefs among the Spanish-speaking 
People of New Mexico.” University of New Mexico, 1940. 

Munro, Edwin C. “The Nativity Plays of New Mexico.” University of 
New Mexico, 1940. 

Navarro, Joaquina. “Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, Estudio de su viaje a 
Espafia.” Columbia University, 1942. 

Norall, Frank. “The Ideology of Fernandez de Lizardi.” University of Chi- 
cago, 1941. 

Orraca, Cosme. “José Rubén Romero, Los elementos mexicanos en su obra.” 
Columbia University, 1942, 

Ramos Arce, Maria de los Angeles. “Estudio de la influencia francesa en la 
vida y en la obra de Gutiérrez Najera.” University of Mexico, 1942. M. L. 

Rodriguez, Haydee Elsa. “Sentimental Fiction in the Spanish Colonial Epic 
Poems.” Louisiana State University, 1941. 

Sanderson, Martha Anice. “Social and Economic Conditions in Mexico 
Preceding, During, and Following the Revolution of 1910, as Portrayed in 
the Novels of Mariano Azuela.” University of Mississippi, 1941. 
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Smith, Ola Lee. “The Influence of Misiones on the Life and Works of 
Horacio Quiroga.” University of Texas, 1942. 

Strand, Solveig J. “Valencia, the Poet.” University of Washington, 1942. 

Valdés, Carlos. “Las ideas filoséficas en las novelas de Alfonso Hérnandez 
Cata.” University of Texas, 1942. 

Widby, Hulda Henderson. “A Study of the Short Stories of Horacio 
Quiroga.” University of Arizona, 1942. 


Px.D. THESES IN PREPARATION 


Alvarez, Manuel. “La vida y la obra de Rubén Martinez Villena.” University 
of Havana. Raimundo Lazo, Adviser. 

Braun, Elsie K. “Pancho Villa en la novela mexicana.” University of Puerto 
Rico, Concha Meléndez, Adviser. 

Brother Austin. “El costumbrismo en Chile.” University of California. 
A. Torres-Rioseco, Adviser. 

Bueno M., Salvador. “Enrique Pifieyro y la critica literaria.” University of 
Havana. Raimundo Lazo, Adviser. 

Campbell, Margaret V. “Literary Activities in Chile in the Early Nineteenth 
Century.” University of North Carolina. S. E, Leavitt, Adviser. 

Chapman, Arnold. “Chilean Problems in the Social Novel of the Twentieth 
Century.” University of Wisconsin. E. Neale-Silva, Adviser. 

Coll, Edna. “Chile y los chilenos en las novelas de Edwards Bello.” Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. Concha Meléndez, Adviser. 

Diaz, Adelaida Clemente. “El teatro de la Avellaneda.” University of Ha- 
vana. Raimundo Lazo, Adviser. 

Escudero, Carlos Rodolfo. “La cultura popular de Nuevo México estudiada 
en su lenguaje.” Columbia University. T. Navarro Tomas, Adviser. 

Famadas, José. “Estudio fonético del portugués de Rio de Janeiro.” Columbia 
University. T. Navarro Tomas, Adviser, 

Floripe, Rodolfo. “French Naturalism in the Latin American Novel.” Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. E. Neale-Silva, Adviser. 

Leal, Luis. “El desarrollo del cuento en México.” University of Chicago. 
Carlos Castillo, Adviser. 

Lezama Lima, Eloisa. “Esquema de la poética del modernismo en Cuba.” 
University of Havana. Raimundo Lazo, Adviser. 

Martinez Garcia, Marta. “La naturaleza en la novela hispanoamericana con- 
temporanea.” University of Havana. Raimundo Lazo, Adviser. 

Mate, Hubert. “A Study of the works of Taunay.” Northwestern University. 
H. H. Carter, Adviser. 

Monguié, Luis. “La obra de Manuel Diaz Rodriguez.” University of Cali- 
fornia. A. Torres-Rioseco, Adviser. 

Rodriguez-CAceres, Armantina. “Bonifacio Byrne; su vida y su obra.” Uni- 
versity of Havana. Raimundo Lazo, Adviser. 

Rodriguez Ramén, A. “El exotismo en la literatura modernista hispanoameri- 
cana.” University of California. A. Torres-Rioseco, Adviser. 

Sanchez Varona, Estela. “Presencia y ausencia de lo novelesco en la 
literatura cubana.” University of Havana. Raimundo Lazo, Adviser. 

Siaca, Carmen Luisa. “Ideario de Luis Mufioz Rivera.” University of Puerto 
Rico. Concha Meléndez, Adviser. 
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Sérzano, Serafina. “José Silverio Jorrin. Su vida y su obra.” University of 
Havana. Raimundo Lazo, Adviser. 

Teran, Carlos. “Remigio Crespo Toral. El hombre: su vida y su obra.” 
University of California. A. Torres-Rioseco, Adviser. 

Trias-Monge, J. “Studies in the Literature of Puerto Rico.” Harvard Univer- 
sity. G. Rivera, Adviser. 





LANGUAGES AND THE FOUNDING FATHERS 


“It is a far cry from the first American college, with its immature students, 
its small faculty, its simple, rigid curriculum, to the wealth of educational 
opportunity that is now provided for students who are much more mature. 
Even as late as during the second quarter of the last century, forty per cent 
of Harvard freshmen were fifteen years of age or less, thirteen per cent 
were fourteen years old or younger. 

“The early curriculum, from the modern point of view, left much to be 
desired. Its core was language and language and more language. Not only 
were undergraduates limited to this type of instruction, but they were orally 
and publicly examined. The questioning and the disputation of commence- 
ment days were high lights in the whole affair. These were comprehensive 
examinations with a vengeance. Until recently we have almost abandoned 
these except at the end of the training for the doctorate in philosophy. In 
those days ability to satisfy stringent examiners as to intellectual mastery of 
much learning, attendance of four years, and a blameless life were the 
essential hurdles that confronted the candidate for the first degree. 

“Today we hear much of the importance of so changing our undergraduate 
course that the student may have, on the one hand, more familiarity with the 
conflicting issues in our social and economic life and, on the other, a better 
knowledge of science to enable him to live in a scientific world. This all seems 
very simple and convincing. Nevertheless, our own founders, the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence and the designers of the Constitution, were 
for the most part college graduates who during their immature years in 
college were fed a steady and exclusive diet of languages which for practical 
purposes were almost as dead then as now. Yet these graduates, according 
to a carefully documented study by Dr. Walsh, led a political revolution that 
rocked the world. They studied Latin, Greek, Hebrew, literature, history and 
philosophy, rather than material recommended by a Social Science Commission. 
They defended their right to graduate by disputation in Latin rather than by 
participating in open forums on social problems, as advocated so convincingly 
by our contemporaries. They revolted and risked their necks thereby. They set 
up a.constitutional government that has outlasted any of its time. Not only 
were they able to reach an agreement as to the statement of a constitution, 
but they included provision for the orderly change of this document so that 
it has remained in force by amendments and interpretation for one hundred 
and fifty years."—Watter A, Jessup, President of the Carnegie Corporation 
and of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, “The In- 
tegrity of the College from the Standpoint of Administration,” School and 
Society, February 8, 1936, p. 182. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ... 








“SON OF SOMETHING” 


The latest edition of Webster repeats the derivation of hidalgo as “hijo de 
algo” with the meaning “son of something.” This has been going the rounds for 
a long time, despite the fact that algo is repeatedly used in Old Spanish in the 
sense of “property,” and that “son of property” seems to make more sensible 
and a shade less slangy reading than “son of something.” To assume that the 
latter is correct is to allow either a sense of humor which I doubt that the 
nobility had when speaking of itself, or a condescension toward the hidalgos 
themselves (son of something being only a notch above son of nothing) which 
I doubt that they would have accepted. Until I’m disproved I’ll take my stand 
with “son of property.” 

And while we are puzzling over these two meanings of algo, I wish that 
someone would explain by what quirk of circumstance the English word aught, 
which looks almost as if it could be a cognate, also once had the same two 
meanings, “something” and “property.” 

Dwicut L, BoLINGER 
Washburn Municipal University, 
Topeka, Kansas 


LET US ASSUME THE DEFENSE OF THE CLASSICS 


Following the modern bandwagon (or, if they prefer, leading it) the 
classicists organized their propaganda battalions, and secure in the righteous- 
ness of their cause have never asked for aid. But for the direct reason that we 
other language teachers have not stood by them they have been losing their 
fight. This struggle has a peculiar aspect. The more prospectively effective it 
seems from every rational point of view, the less effective it actually be- 
comes, The hostile and the indifferent, a majority to whom the finer things of 
language are unknown, confronted by reasoning to which they cannot reply, 
then turn on their sneers about “self-seeking,” with devastating effect in the 
view of the general populace. 

Must we not feel a personal shame at seeing Latin and Greek under the 
necessity of justifying themselves? Here is a department of study upon which 
we all, teachers of English as well as of the modern foreign languages of the 
western world, utterly depend, and yet we stand idly by as our foundations are 
sapped. Why do we not say to our classics colleagues: “The necessities for the 
promotion of your work require all of your time and attention, and you can- 
not therefore afford to occupy your energies otherwise than in providing 
the arsenal from which all of us may equip our strength for united success. 
Let us assume the defense of your front.” 

A. M. WITHERS 
Concord State Teachers College, 
Athens, West Virginia 
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A SPANISH CLASS MOVES INTO THE COMMUNITY 


Josep STANLEY 
Livermore Union High School, Livermore, California 


The third-year students of Spanish stopped in class one day in November, 
1941 and asked to produce a play. They wanted a play which would have some 
modern songs in it and also a proposal of marriage! I told them that I had 
never written a play: that I had never directed or produced such an activity. 
“O.K.,” they replied, “we will write and produce it. We want you around 
to help us organize it, and to keep us rolling when we get stuck.” “Done,” was 
my answer, and off we started. Only one condition was laid down. They 
were to get it going themselves, and we would not use class-time for round-the- 
mulberry talk. The following Friday was set for discussion of tentative scripts. 
Friday came and with it came thirteen scripts. Each student had his or her 
idea of what such a play might consist. Their ideas were evaluated, and out 
of this meeting grew the plan of tieing in the play with the Spanish background 
of the community. 

Livermore is named for Robert Livermore, the first American settler in 
Livermore Valley. He married into a landed family of californianos and 
received a land-grant from the Mexican government in 1835. We decided 
to use Robert Livermore’s proposal to Josefa Higuera as the theme for our 
play. This decision complicated matters. No longer could the class draw solely 
upon the fertile field of imagination. The students had to go out and interview 
old settlers and consult other sources of local history, written and oral, such 
as newspaper archives, old maps, and local collections of Californiana (we were 
fortunate to have some very fine ones, including those of Mr. T. W. Norris 
and Dr, Chesley Bush). The local citizenry were very much interested and 
took steps to encourage the students and to help them attain all possible success 
in their enterprise. As new material was unearthed it was discussed in the 
classroom. Most of the students were surprised to learn so many things of 
interest about their town, and took great pride in informing others of anecdotes, 
many of them about families of fellow-students, since Livermore is fairly 
isolated and many old families remain in the area, 

In order to authenticate our production we found it necessary to visit the 
Mission San José, over the hill in the Santa Clara Valley. Mission San José 
was the religious and governmental center of the area during the Spanish 
colonial days. In the church Robert Livermore lies buried, and outside, beside 
the church, is the Higuera-Livermore plot containing the mortal remains of 
these pioneer families of Livermore. History told us that the Higuera family 
owned all of Warm Springs, several miles away, and the surrounding land 
of immense acreage, as was the custom in those days. The students enjoyed 
going through the ruins of the old Mission, through the church, and through 
the graveyard, with its mortal remains of all the old families. This excursion 
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provided the visual touch which made the project realistic—not just something 
out of the pages of a history book. Here we saw vestments actually worn by 
the Mission Fathers, meal-grinders used by the Indians, and pictures which 
had been on the walls of the Higuera-Livermore home. Most of us had passed 
the Mission San José many times, but few of us had stopped to visit or 
commune with our heritage. Mothers drove three cars and the teacher drove 
the other. Our class meets during the last period in the morning. We left at 
eleven, had lunch under the Mission olives and palms, missed Assembly, and 
returned just in time for the first afternoon class. 

After the Christmas vacation the play was whipped into shape, on a special 
day set aside for that purpose each week. The original script was in Spanish; 
but it was decided that if non-Spanish-speaking groups were to see it, we 
should put enough English into it to make it intelligible. The first act featured 
the arrival of Livermore at the innkeeper’s at Monterey; the second act, Liver- 
more at the Higueras’ at Warm Springs, and the proposal which the class 
had wanted. Most of Livermore’s dialogue was rewritten in English, which 
now made it possible for the non-Spanish-speaking audience to follow the 
play. We experienced a few difficulties, for there were ten girls in the class and 
only three boys. One boy took the part of Livermore, one that of the captain 
of the ship in the first act, and the third was Sefior Higuera in the second act. 
One of the boys proved to be bashful, so he was made property-man and 
prompter, and his part was “doubled” by one of the other lads. The property- 
man also wrote out the play in English, and read the script to the audience 
before each scene, so that there would be understanding. One of the girls 
was appointed director of acting, and rehearsals started. 

Seven places had been left open in the play for songs. All year the students 
had brought to class songs, the words of which were mimeographed. These 
we had been singing on Fridays, These songs were modern popular pieces 
such as Yours, Green Eyes, La Spagnola, Amapola, Maria Elena, Down Argen- 
tine Way, Perfidia, Mamd, yo quiero, and The Bells of San Raquel. Of these 
they chose their favorites, together with such old favorites as Las gaviotas, 
La paloma, and La cucaracha. The latter was used in the finale of Scene I, 
combined with the Spanish “circle dance.” The students had learned the circle 
dance at the bi-monthly “Old-Time Folk Dances” which are very popular 
among young and old at our local American Legion Hall. One night a week 
was set aside for a meeting at someone’s home to practice singing the songs. 
Sometimes refreshments were served; once we were caught in a blackout 
at Trustee Fred Brown’s, but at all times a profitable good time was had by 
all. 

During February the school board decided to dispense with spring vacation 
and let school out early. This gave the class a date on the school calendar for 
an assembly-showing of the play, though various community organizations had 
suggested that they would be most pleased to have the students put on a 
performance for them. With the definite school-date established, practice 
began in earnest, two days a week. It took very little time for the characters 
to master their roles and soon they were putting on a very satisfactory per- 
formance in the Spanish room, which was fortunately provided with chairs 
which could be pushed aside to allow stage-room. 

While the third-year class was busy working with the play, another project 
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grew out of this activity. On the trip to the Mission the group had noticed 
that the plots of the Higuera-Livermore family were in a sad state of disrepair. 
Students asked if they could not return to weed up the area, From this grew 
the idea of putting the plot into a condition worthy of Livermore. Some of 
the local organizations, such as the Native Daughters or Sons and the Lion’s 
Club, were mentioned as possible sources of financial aid, but the class vetoed 
the suggestion in favor of a candy sale at school, During one sale they made 
four dollars, and they expect to make an equal sum shortly. With this money 
they plan to buy cement for a concrete coping. Sand and gravel are available 
for the digging. The class already has the permission of the principal to take 
a day off to work on the plot. After the coping is laid it will be necessary to 
return to fill it with earth and to plant it with a creeping evergreen available 
nearby. Finally, broken and scattered tombstones will have to be repaired. The 
students have made all necessary arrangements for transportation, tools, 
equipment, and the like, without assistance from anyone, After the work is 
done, they have in mind as a celebration a picnic in the nearby hills, or 
perhaps to Alum Rock, the municipal park for San José, some fifteen miles 
south in the foothills. 

As this project is now in operation, it is impossible to pass judgment upon 
it as a completed act. However, certain values already show themselves as 
worthy of the effort. The project has been dynamic and spontaneous. The 
students themselves have endeavored to satisfy certain needs for creative work. 
Most of the activity has taken place outside class-time, yet it has strengthened 
the working morale of the class. The extra work was taken with zest and 
pleasure. The mere memorizing of the seven songs, plus a number of extra 
ones, gave them a “feel” for Spanish which they could not get out of reading, 
or classroom oral Spanish. The motivation provided by preparing for an 
actual school and community audience served to improve written work, pro- 
nunciation, and interest in effective language usage. Of more enduring sig- 
nificance, however, is the contribution which the project made to effective 
community citizenship. Every member of the .class has become acquainted 
with the origins of the town. The group has gained insight into their Spanish- 
Mexican-Californian background. They have investigated the history and the 
customs of “We, the Californians, sons and daughters of Livermore.” Spanish 
has a more personal significance to them now. California itself now has a 
deeper meaning. They have begun to interpret Livermore and its relation to 
these United States as a whole. They know now that as late as 1884 the 
Spanish influence in Livermore was great enough to warrant a bull-ring 
with its typically Spanish bull-fights, that many Livermorenians have Spanish- 
Mexican blood to-day, that there were and are people who use Spanish every 
day, just as we use English. These students may forget their Spanish ten 
years hence, but ten years hence they will have an appreciation of a heritage 
of which Livermore is a living symbol. Knowing that their community repre- 
sents a fusion of the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin, perhaps they will look deep 
into the present and see that in these troublous times we Americans and Latin 
Americans can derive fundamental advantages from an extensive fusion of 
our present cultures. Perhaps a realization that Americans owe much to 
Latin American culture will give them more respect, appreciation, and under- 
standing for their fellow-citizens of Latin American descent. If so, it is a 
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first and most important step toward Inter-American solidarity for hemisphere 
defense and for rebuilding the world of tomorrow. 

Basic skills of the group have shown a progressive advance. The course has 
centered around Spain in the United States, with special emphasis upon 
Spain in California. At the start of the year one student remarked to the 
teacher that she “hated” history and felt it an imposition to have to study 
history in a Spanish class. Translation skills were fair, but aural understanding 
was low. Active usage, such as ability to speak and to write, was undeveloped. 
Motivated by actual doing and by the vitality of an audience-situation, the 
class has constantly sought aid from the teacher in these skills. Through cor- 
recting themselves and each other they have immeasurably improved pro- 
nunciation. They strive for idiomatic skill in spoken and written usage, 
instead of slaving over word-for-word translation. Advancement in expression 
was to be expected, however. An agreeable surprise was the increased interest 
in “dry” history and in further reading, both in Spanish and in English. With 
this interest came greater facility in understanding the written Spanish. Now 
the students wish to translate original manuscripts which are available in 
local collections. The teacher warned them that linguistic difficulties would 
multiply, due to different usage, letter-formation, and “hard” words. The 
group’s reply was “It will be fun, interesting, actually to read these documents 
upon which our history-book is based.” The teacher has made arrangements 
to secure photostat copies of such material as Livermore’s land-grant, letters 
of the Mission Fathers, letters of californianos, notes, bills, ledgers, and 
other business papers. It will be hard work. The class knows what lies before 
them, but motivated by realistic doing and the vitality of an actual situation, 
they are most anxious to work, though it may imply a large measure of 
“skill” activity and effort. 


THE SPANISH DEMONSTRATIVES 
Tuomas A. Fitz GERALD 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 


In a recent book review (Modern Language Journal, XX VI, 319) one finds 
these questions: “For example why not give the most used and universally 
accepted -ra form of the imperfect subjunctive first place in verb study and 
drill over the -se form? Why not give the more used aquel demonstrative 
preference over ese?” : 

It has been this writer’s impression that ese is, and by reason of its connota- 
tion ought to be, the more common of the two. A little shaken in his faith, 
however, he set out to count a few demonstratives. The table herewith shows 
what he found. 

The basis of the count was, of course, material edited for class use, because 
that is what our students read. “Made” Spanish was purposely left out of 
the count, but it is possible that at least one of the texts counted may be so 
changed as to make it subject to suspicion. It is left in, however, because it is 
the most damaging in the list to the thesis of this article. Novels, plays, and 
essays from the sixteenth century to the twentieth are included. The list 
follows, roughly in chronological order, with indication of the author’s country 
and of the edition used: 
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1) Lazarillo de Tormes, Spain (Midwest) 

2) El alcalde de Zalamea, Calder6én, Spain (Longmans, Green) 
3) El delincuente honrado, Jovellanos, Spain (Century) 
4) Gil Blas de Santillana, Padre Isla, Spain (Holt) 

5) El trovador, Garcia Gutiérrez, Spain (Ginn) 

6) El sombrero de tres picos, Alarcén, Spain (Macmillan) 
7) El alférez real, Palacios, Colombia (Oxford) 

8) El sargento Felipe, Picén Febres, Venezuela (Heath) 
9) Ensayos, Unamuno, Spain (Macmillan) 

10) Zalacain el aventurero, Baroja, Spain (Heath) 
11) El héroe, Sanchez Galarraga, Cuba (Oxford) 

12) Pata de Zorra, Wast, Argentina (Odyssey) 


The count has not covered enough material to have much validity, but certain 
things seem to be suggested by it. Among the twelve titles, covering a total 
of 1135 pages of actual print, only four use aquel more often than ese. In the 
entire list the ratio was almost two ese’s to one aguel (1.93). The four plays 
counted all use ese more than aquel, and three of the four American texts do 
also. The ratio of ese to aquel in the American texts is 3.70 to one; in the 
Spanish texts it is 1.09 to one. Certainly the use of American Spanish in our 
classes is increasing, and plays have long been a favorite reading diet. Perhaps 
the authors of the grammar being reviewed in the Journal were right in 
drilling students on ese. 
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* Includes aqueste (28), aquesto (8), and estotro (1). 
t Includes aquese (5) and esotro (1). 
§ These figures give the average number of each demonstrative to the page. 
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The table gives the average number of each demonstrative used to the page. 
This is almost useless for comparison, it is admitted, because pages vary so 
greatly in word content, but editors have not yet begun to tell us how many 
words their texts contain, and it is impossible to give the figures per centum. 

The writer has also had some curiosity as to the relative frequency of 
“this” and “that” and also of the adverbs that are associated with the demon- 
stratives. Accordingly these words were included in the count. Some readers 
of HIsPANIA may be interested, and the figures appear in the table but, except 
that one still wonders why acé was eliminated from the Buchanan count while 
ahi was not, they are not provocative of comment “at this time.” 


THE ENCLITIC “DOUBLE N” CONSTRUCTION 


Roy E. Butter 
Mariposa High School, Mariposa, California 


That the Spanish teacher may never have had the “double n” construction 
of the Spanish verb brought to his attention is possible, but he has undoubtedly 
heard of the enclitic construction. For the want of a better classification and 
for convenience, I have taken the liberty of suggesting the phrase, “double n” 
construction, for one form of the enclitic pronoun. Let me hasten to explain 
that I claim to have made no startling discovery, nor have I brought to light 
much of intrinsic value from a purely academic point of view. I insist, however, 
that the “airing” of the “double n” construction may be of some practical 
benefit to the uninitiated if only time taken to look it up is eliminated—provided 
a text that mentions it is available. This construction is evidently considered 
of no consequence by grammarians. I have failed to find an example of its 
use in any ordinary text. If the “double n” form of the verb is of no importance 
and if the grammarians take for granted that it is known universally, then 
their not mentioning or demonstrating its use is rather a paradox. 

This, precisely, is what I mean by the “double n” enclitic verb. In using 
the third person plural imperative affirmatively, we all know that if an object 
pronoun is involved, it is attached to the verb forming one word. Now if the 
object pronoun under question happens to be nos, then the verb will have the 
“double n,” e.g., hdblennos ustedes. Numerous verbs take this form when so 
used. For no particular reason this construction apparently is rarely used, 
and as simple as it is at first glance, seems to foster a psychological sense of 
“just looking wrong” because of the “double n.” A reasonable explanation 
seems to be confusion with the rule for dropping the final “s” of the first person 
plural of reflexive verbs when used exhortatively, e.g., lavémonos. Enséiennos 
ustedes or hdblennos ustedes may appear somewhat strange but they are 
nevertheless, entirely correct, The fact that so many teachers with whom 
I have spoken showed surprise at not having seen this construction, makes a 
broader “exposé” of the “double n” construction, I believe, seem justified. 
Enséiiennoslo ustedes. 
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THE POSITION OF THE ADVERB IN ENGLISH—A 
CONVENIENT ANALOGY TO THE POSITION OF 
THE ADJECTIVE IN SPANISH 


Dwicut L. BoLincer 
Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kansas 


English grammar offers no foothold, as far as its adjectives are concerned, 
to the teaching of adjective position in Spanish. Though its adjectives are 
variously placed—“money enough” and “enough money,” “knight errant” 
and “arrant rogue,” “eternal life” and “life eternal”—their position in no 
way resembles the working of logic, and is of practically no help to the 
Spanish teacher. 

The English adverb, on the other hand, shows virtually the same peculiarities 
of position, with reference to its verb, as does the Spanish adjective with 
reference to its noun. 

(1) English adverbs which determine but do not describe precede their 
verbs: 


He just had to come Compare: La tinica razén 
They even hated me Una verdadera ganga 


(2) Determinative adverbs become descriptive when placed after their 
verbs: 


We often eat Compare: Cierta cosa 

We eat often Una cosa cierta 
He once hit me Varios libros 
He hit me once Libros varios 
She simply told me La pura verdad 
She told me simply La verdad pura 


(3) Qualitative-descriptive adverbs tend to precede when the action modified 
is regarded as “to be expected” or “taken for granted,” but follow when the 
intention is more that of giving information : 


He angrily refused (the situ- Compare: El furioso leén se abalanzé 


ation is such that anger sobre su victima 
is to be expected) 

He refused angrily (no ex- De repente aparecié un leén 
pectation ) furioso 

They rudely interrupted me Vive en una ruda cabafia 
(interruptions are natural- 
ly rude) 

They interrupted me rudely No me gusta una cabafia ruda 
(this came as a surprise) 

They joyously sang the Veo su alegre cara 
Christmas carols 

They sang the Christmas Tiene la cara alegre 


carols joyously 
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She lightly brushed it aside Se lo quit6 con un ligero movi- 
miento 
She brushed it aside lightly Se lo quité con un movimiento 
ligero 
He carefully looked through Lo miré con cuidadosa aten- 
the paper cién 
He looked through the paper Lo miré con atencién cuida- 
carefully dosa 
She majestically strode from Me repugnan sus majestuosos 
the room ademanes 
She strode from the room Me repugnan sus ademanes 
majestically majestuosos 


(4) As a first corollary to (3), differentiating adverbs, which are the most 


strongly informative, tend to follow: 
He did this carefully and Compare: Lievaba un sombrero viejo y 


that indifferently zapatos nuevos 
It is essential to think quick- Quédese con este libro cansado 
ly and act promptly y déme uno interesante 


(5) As a second corollary to (3), eulogistic and dyslogistic adverbs tend 
to precede: 


They magnanimously re- Compare: Le agradezco su generosa ac- 


mitted our debts cién 

He considerately opened the Soy su atento servidor 
door for us 

He viciously spat at us jMalo, falso, ruin traidor! 


The motive here is, of course, the idea of “just what would be expected of 
that sort of person.” 

The shade of meaning which attaches to adverb-position in English is so 
firmly rooted that here and there an adverb has become stereotyped in meaning 
because of the position that it most frequently occupies: scarcely and hardly 
are examples; they are now exclusively prepositive. Fast is almost restricted 
to post-position, which gives it a distinctive shade when it occasionally goes 
before: “He fast walked out” is inadmissible, but “These customs are fast 
disappearing” is correct. 

The exceptions to the analogy which I have attempted to trace are mainly 
due to the greater flexibility of adverb-position. Thus in the last example 
under (3), actually three shades are possible: “She majestically strode from 
the room,” “She strode majestically from the room,” and “She strode from 
the room majestically”’—gaining in informativeness from first to third. Also, 
especially with temporal and locative adverbs (this problem naturally does not 
arise with adjectives), almost any position may be possible, with or without 
a change in meaning: “Sometimes I think there’s no use,” “I think sometimes 
there’s no use,” and “I think there’s no use, sometimes” ; “Now it’s too late” 
and “It’s too late now”; “There he goes” and “He goes there.” But where the 
adverb and adjective functions parallel each other, the resemblance in position 
is remarkable. 
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WHAT OUR ENEMIES THINK OF THE VALUE 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE “AIR AGE” 


THEODORE HUEBENER 


[The following is a condensation of an article entitled “The Modern Languages in 
the Service of German Air Efficiency,” which appeared in Luftfahrt und Schule 
(November 1938, Berlin). We are indebted to Dr. Theodore Huebner, Acting Direc- 
tor of Foreign Languages, New York City Public Schools, for the translation.] 


What contribution can a knowledge of foreign languages make to the 
struggle for air power? In considering the areas in which modern languages 
are of significance for aeronautics, the first that comes to mind is that of 
air travel. Through hard work under the most unfavorable conditions, 
Germany built up its world air service after the war. An increasing number 
of foreigners availed themselves of German lines. In securing this clientéle 
an important role was played by the publicity service. All types of travel 
literature from the simple folder to striking posters and profusely illustrated 
brochures were issued in foreign languages to assure the public of the safety, 
comfort, and reliability of the German airlines. Not only was attention given 
to the securing of a clientéle but also to the building up of a feeling of con- 
fidence. In attractive format information was supplied regarding the con- 
struction and equipment of the planes, recommended trips, and the flight 
upon which the passenger was embarking. 

In preparing the advertising matter in foreign languages, the German 
material was not simply translated verbatim. It should be extremely interesting 
for every student of foreign languages to examine the folders and to note 
how every effort has been made to express the thought gracefully and with 
psychological accuracy. In fact, this air literature may serve as eminently 
practical illustrative material in the foreign-language classroom. The folders 
appear in English, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. A comprehensive 
survey of the entire air service, useful for air officials and travel agents as 
well as the general public, is the Reich air guide issued in German, English, 
and French. 

For the personnel of the airports a wide knowledge of foreign languages 
is of great importance. A large number of air officials at home and abroad 
come in daily contact with passengers from all parts of the world. Participa- 
tion in the councils of the International Air Traffic Association, of which the 
Lufthansa is a member, makes a knowledge of foreign languages on the part 
of air officials highly desirable. 

As for the pilot himself, the many flying meets and international competi- 
tions demand that the competitors be able to speak one another’s language. 
Such a knowledge is of considerable personal and practical value, as well as 
an aid in the promotion of international understanding. 
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In the field of aeronautical engineering, foreign languages are of especial 
value to the export firm. The amount of advertising material in English, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian is impressive. The German air 
industry is continually seeking large numbers of young men as salesmen and 
engineers who have a sound foreign-language training. According to the 
officials of the leading German airplane firm, a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is of “extraordinary importance,” especially English, French, Italian, 
and Spanish. Technicians ought to be able to read foreign engineering 
publications, so that they may have first-hand acquaintance with the advances 
in technology all over the world. 

Recognizing the importance of the latter, the German Aeronautical Labora- 
tories in Berlin have established a special Bureau for Scientific Reports. 
This office has on file over two hundred technical journals; it publishes a 
magazine, Foreign Air Literature, and issues pamphlets in German, English, 
and French. Aeronautical literature in foreign languages includes Transaer, 
the handbook of international air service, published in German, English, 
French, and Spanish; and Interavia—A B C, the world-directory of air service, 
published in Geneva in five languages. A mastery of foreign languages is 
particularly important in the field of international air law. 

From the practical point of view, the school must prepare our young people 
for air service. In the foreign-language classes of the lower schools interest 
can be aroused by the reading of stirring accounts of pilots. Correlation with 
other subjects, especially mathematics and science, should be maintained. 
Later, in the higher technical and engineering schools, far more stress must 
be placed on the work in foreign languages. It is of the utmost importance 
for later efficiency in aeronautical engineering, the airplane industry, and the 
air service. 

The mastery of modern languages furnishes us with intellectual tools and 
weapons which we cannot afford to reject. 

[Eprror’s Nore. But here we are flooded with articles and books about “Edu- 
cation for the Air Age” that do not even mention foreign languages. ] 





THE FUNCTION OF LANGUAGES IN GLOBAL WAR 
Mario A, Per 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


To say that languages are important in the present emergency is an under- 
statement. In actual combat, they may not play so paramount a role as guns 
and planes and tanks. But almost every dispatch from our far-flung battle- 
fronts informs us that their role is of significance—often of absolute sig- 
nificance—to the men who are doing the fighting. 

Take for instance the incident of the American unit advancing into Tunisia, 
that caught a German patrol in the act of laying a mine-field across the path 
of the Allied advance. The Germans put up no resistance, and seemed glad 
enough to be taken prisoners. The first concern of the American commanding 
officer was to get them to remove the mines they had just laid. But here a 
major language difficulty arose. None of the Ameticans, including the com- 
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manding officer, spoke any German. The Germans probably understood English, 
but none of them would admit it. The advance had to be held up until an 
interpreter arrived on the scene, about two hours later. 

Another press release tells the story of an American scouting party in 
Algeria that had been sent out to reassure the natives after the occupation. 
The name and New York City address of the officer who did the reassuring 
are specifically mentioned in the news item, because “he was the only member 
of the party who spoke French.” (General Eisenhower, by the way, also has 
only one member of his immediate staff who can speak French.) 

At Oran, an American corporal (a former beverage manufacturer) enjoyed 
the unique distinction of speaking Arabic. This accomplishment enabled him 
to capture seventy-five native soldiers and a French officer whom he had 
found asleep in their barracks. “I told them the situation and promised they 
would be free in a couple of days,” is the way he relates the incident. “They 
were very friendly. I gave them a couple of packs of American cigarettes 
and imprisoned them in a nearby railway station.” We are left to wonder 
whether they would have been quite so friendly if the corporal hadn’t been 
able to address them in their own tongue. 

By way of contrast, a photo-release shows us a “perplexed British Tommy” 
who scratches his head and finds, says the caption, “overabundance of signs 
no help in determining which way he should head to catch up with the 
fleeing enemy in Egypt.” The signs in question, had he been able to read them, 
would have told him to go to the right if he wanted to catch the Nazis (“Feld- 
post”; “Zahnersatzstelle”; “Feldlazarett”; “Armee Nachrichten Lager”); to 
the left if he preferred Italian company (“Intendenza”; “Commissariato di 
Movimento”; “Plotone Artieri”; “Sezione Anticendi’”). 

On the Pacific front, our enemies are much better linguistically equipped 
with respect to us than we are with respect to them. Large numbers of 
Japanese soldiers speak English, which is the predominant foreign language 
taught in their high schools and colleges, and the only criticism that has been 
voiced of their command of our language is that “it’s too darned perfect.” 
(This came from a sergeant of the Marines who ordered his machine-guns to 
start shooting after he heard the following from the dark bush: “Please do 
not open fire: we are an American scouting party, returning from a recon- 
noitering mission.” ) “No Marine would ever talk that good !” was the sergeant’s 
further comment on the unsuccessful Jap surprise attack. 

All of which goes to show that to the individual soldier and to the military 
unit, knowledge or lack of knowledge of the language of an ally or enemy or 
the population of an occupied country may spell the difference between life 
and death, escape and capture, survival and extinction, success and failure. 

In less stringent military situations, it spells the difference between comfort 
and discomfort. One United States Army nurse writes to her father: “My 
only regret is that I didn’t take your advice and study my French. Now I 
need it!”; while a correspondent from Oran writes: “A really comic sight is 
one of our boys standing on the street with an English-French dictionary in 
his hand, talking to a girl and looking up each word as he speaks it.” 

Now, these are glimpses of actual life from the war-fronts. They show 
what our soldiers are up against. But if we needed any additional confirmation 
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of the importance of languages in global war, we could simply refer to our 
own President, who found it expedient to address the population of France 
and French North Africa personally and in French when the American occu- 
pation began. 

All this leads to an interesting and very practical consideration. What kind 
of war courses shall be taught in our high schools, colleges, and universities, 
to boys and even girls who will at the same time graduate out of those 
institutions and into the Nation’s armed services? Shall it be, as some advocate, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, and shop-work, with the languages left out? 

Far be it from us to belittle the role of physics, chemistry and mathematics 
in modern warfare. But those sciences demand long hours and high specializa- 
tion before they can become effective in actual combat, and they are used 
only by a fraction, the technically specialized section, of an army. Languages, 
on the other hand, are of universal use and do not require such high specializa- 
tion. A language becomes of practical use the minute a word or a phrase or a 
sentence of it is learned. A mere smattering of physics, chemistry, algebra, 
or shop-work will prove of little practical use to the parachutist who comes 
down in French territory or the Ranger who sets foot on hostile soil. But the 
ability to say: “Which way is Bizerte? To the right or to the left?” and to 
grasp the answer may prove of signal value. 

Of particular interest is the answer to the almost unanswerable question: 
“Who is opposing languages for war purposes, anyway? Who is behind the 
anti-language movement, if such a movement really does exist?” 

No one will openly admit to being opposed to languages. The Federal 
Government, through its various agencies, far from opposing languages and 
language study, actively encourages both. Languages, the common ones taught 
in high school and college and the more obscure and distant ones, are craved 
by the Government. There is a constant call for specialists in languages 
ranging all the way from French and Spanish and German and Italian to 
Fanti and Ewe and Hausa and Burmese, in all branches of the Government 
service. Only a few days ago an urgent call for translators in Italian, German 
and Portuguese by one of the Government bureaus appeared in the daily press. 
Some of my own students have answered the Government’s call for specialists 
in French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Rumanian, and Japanese. My own 
specialized abilities have more than once been called into play for such 
abstruse, yet immediately important topics as the geographical distribution 
of the African Negro languages of Equatorial Africa and the dialects of 
southern Italy. The Government’s linguistic needs range all the way from 
Military and Naval Intelligence, FBI, Censorship Bureau, Office of War 
Information, Office of Strategic Services, Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, down to each and every buck private fighting America’s battles in 
the Solomons and New Guinea, Tunisia and France, Eritrea and Libya, 
Iceland and the air front of western Germany. 

Local governments and their agencies are equally outspoken in their 
support of languages. The Mayor of America’s largest city openly advocates 
the teaching and learning of languages, more languages; he wants to see 
Portuguese, Russian, Chinese, Japanese added to the city high-school cur- 
riculum. School boards and Boards of Education everywhere are loud in their 
disavowals of any intention to sabotage language study. 
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Public opinion, through its mouthpieces, the press and the radio, clearly 
indicates its desire for more and better language instruction. One could fill 
pages with a simple bibliographical account of articles and news items about 
languages that have been appearing in recent times in our magazines and 
newspapers. “How Fast Can You Learn Another Language?” is the challeng- 
ing title of a recent article in Good Housekeeping. “I Say It in Pidgin” says 
the Catholic Digest. “Honorable Mistake—the Japanese Language” is featured 
by Life and the Reader's Digest, Esquire and Coronet and the American 
Magazine, Common Ground and the American Hebrew and the Publisher's 
Weekly, the Boston Post and the Chicago Tribune, Newsweek and Time carry 
articles and items about languages. Long letters on Chinese and Japanese and 
Malay, Arabic and Turkish, the Spanish of Latin America and the ancient 
Sanskrit and modern vernaculars of India appear in the Times and Herald- 
Tribune and World-Telegram. Items, not always correct, about such far-flung 
tongues as Swahili and Hindustani are voiced over our leading radio stations 
on their regular newscasts, while the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
tells Brazil on the short-wave of new Portuguese courses in the United States, 
and the voice of our President is conveyed in its original French to the 
invasion lands and in a dozen translations to the ears of allies, enemies and 
neutrals. 

There is even more unanimous agreement on the role of languages in the 
post-war world. Whatever the political arrangement may be that will arise 
out of the present struggle, one thing is certain: international communications 
of all sorts will be on an infinitely greater scale than ever before. Languages 
will be needed, urgently needed, by our post-war reconstructors, The rebuilding 
of war-torn Europe will require a medium, or rather many media, of com- 
munication, and this means languages—the French that most cultured Euro- 
peans are acquainted with and use in their travels beyond their own borders, 
the German that serves the purposes of a lingua franca throughout central 
Europe, the Italian and Spanish of the Mediterranean world, the Russian of 
our Soviet allies. It is no exaggeration to say that the language taught by 
our Hebrew colleagues will step into prominence, not only by reason of 
Palestinian connections, but also because Hebrew is an easy stepping-stone 
to another and much more widely spoken tongue—the Arabic that ranges 
from Casablanca and Dakar to Cairo and Bagdad. Nor is it an exaggeration 
to state that the ancient and honorable tongues taught by our Classical 
colleagues will be of signal use, practical as well as cultural—Latin because it 
offers an excellent key and general introduction to all the Romance languages 
without exception, from Portuguese to Rumanian; Greek because, outside of 
its mighty influence in the shaping of western civilization, the Classical 
language of Homer and Aristotle is so strikingly similar to the Modern Greek 
of our Mediterranean allies that in written form at least the two tongues are 
easily interchangeable. 

The economic and commercial relations of the post-war world will far 
surpass anything that has ever been known. Our economic interchange with 
the countries of Latin America has been growing by leaps and bounds in 
recent years, and this time there will be no turning back. The Portuguese of 
Brazil, the Spanish of Mexico and Cuba and Argentina and Bolivia, are 
tongues that are with us to stay if we wish to profit by post-war opportunities. 
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The tongues of the Far East open up to us new economic worlds, not to 
conquer or exploit, but to trade with to the mutual benefit of all parties 
concerned. Touring and travelling for pleasure in the post-war world will 
exceed anything hitherto seen. The American soldiers who are now establishing 
bonds of friendship and personal relations in the most distant lands will wish 
to revisit those lands, and the distance-destroying airplane which is now an 
engine of death and destruction will revert to its normal function of peaceful 
transportation, enabling the person of even limited means to week-end in 
Europe, in Africa, in the Orient, in South and Central America. 

All this is generally admitted, generally recognized. Languages and lan- 
guage study are definitely on the up-swing. If you don’t believe this, go 
into any bookstore and see how many old and new editions of foreign-language 
grammars and dictionaries, available a year ago, are now completely sold out. 
People are intensely interested in languages. 

Perhaps the approach to the language problem on the part of both 
Government agencies and the general public is not quite in accord with our 
own rather severe cultural standards and ideals. Perhaps we should like to 
see people study French so that they can read and enjoy Moliére and Maupas- 
sant in the original, rather than in order to use French in Commando raids, 
or even in reconstruction work; we should like to see them study Spanish 
for the sake of Alarcén and Pérez Galdés rather than for the South American 
trade, German for the sake of Schiller and Heine rather than to escape from 
prison camps, Italian for the sake of Ariosto and Machiavelli rather than to 
convince the Italians to forswear Nazi thralldom and join the armies of 
liberation, But cannot the two objectives be reconciled? Must we be totally 
uncompromising in our cultural ideals? Are we unable to make concessions 
to the exigencies of the moment in our teaching aims and methods, as we are 
only too willing to make them in our pleasure-driving and eating habits? 

If there is one thing that stands out clearly from the wealth of material 
that comes to our notice in connection with the linguistic demands of the 
public and the Government and the armed forces, it is that languages are 
urgently wanted for practical rather than for cultural purposes, temporarily at 
least. What is wanted is languages, many languages, for purposes of com- 
munication, not a few selected languages for grammatical and stylistic cor- 
rectness and literary values. The Government and the people of America 
want more French, more Spanish, more German, more Italian than they have 
ever wanted before. They also want Portuguese, Russian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Arabic, modern Greek, Hebrew, even Malay and Pidgin English. It is up to us, 
the people with the linguistic training and background, to give them what 
they want and need. If we don’t, others will. There may be, after all, some 
justification for the Government’s setting-up of its own practical French, 
German, and Italian classes for the American troops in Britain instead of 
using America’s own language teachers. The Government may have been 
afraid that we would get lost in the mazes of the subjunctive, and Commando 
raiders, obviously, have little use for the subjunctive. 

There are two things that we must learn to do, and learn fast, if we are to 
take advantage of the golden opportunities for service that the present 
moment offers. One is to be elastic in the matter of objectives, to be ready 
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to shift at a moment’s notice from the leisurely, cultured, literary reading 
approach to the practical, conversational, utilitarian language angle. It goes 
without saying that this need not be permanent. As the world subsides again 
into the more leisurely ways of peace, cultural, permanent values are bound 
to come to the fore once more, and thoroughness will regain its prestige. But 
for the time being, the need is to turn out practical linguists—people who 
will understand and make themselves understood in a foreign language, even 
if their grammar is occasionally incorrect, even if their use of subjunctives 
and subordinate clauses and negative particles after special expressions leaves 
something to be desired, even if their genders and agreements are sometimes 
mixed. If the American soldier in Spanish-speaking territory says “el mano” 
and “la mapa” on the ground that all he has learned of gender is the sweeping 
rule that nouns in -o are masculine and nouns in -a feminine, he will still be 
understood, and probably gently corrected. The essential part is that he be 
able to say “mano” and “mapa.” 

The second point is that picayune language rivalry must cease, absolutely 
and for all time. Not only in the present emergency, but in the vast post-war 
world of opportunity, there is ample room for all language study. Specialists 
in Polish and Hungarian and Bengali and Amharic are and will be needed, 
along with far more numerous speakers of the world’s great modern tongues— 
French and Spanish and German and Italian and Russian and Portuguese 
and Chinese and Japanese and Arabic and Dutch. Extravagant claims are 
occasionally made for some of the more obscure tongues; some of these claims 
are no more extravagant than the overt or implied claims that have been made 
at times by some of us on behalf of the particular great language of our 
choice as practically the sole depositary of the world’s culture. We must not 
bicker among ourselves, nor must we try to steal one another’s thunder and 
students. 

Our relations with Latin America are absorbing and are going to absorb 
all the Spanish and Portuguese that we can turn out, and more. The North 
African and European fronts and post-war European reconstruction are going 
to take care of all the French, German, and Italian, all the Greek, Hebrew 
and Arabic that our members will be capable of imparting even if they work 
on eight-hour, six-day shifts. What we shall have to do in the way of 
reconstruction and trade in eastern Europe and the Soviet Union will more 
than tax the capabilities of all our Russian and Polish and Slavic teachers, 
and the Far East, with its Chinese and Japanese and Malay and Pidgin 
English, will require infinitely more than the meager staff of experts in those 
tongues that we have on hand. Later, much later, when cultural values are 
fully restored, we may perhaps turn again to our academic arguments con- 
cerning the relative literary merits of Dante and Cervantes, Victor Hugo and 
Goethe. For the time being, let us all pull together, let us pool all our joint 
resources on behalf of the victory that will make the resurgence of those 
values and those academic discussions possible. 

What of the still nameless, irreducible foes of language study, the people 
who would build a Chinese wall of isolationism around a purely English- 
speaking United States, the people who believe we can win both the war and 
the peace without an insight into the languages, and therefore the psychologies 
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and points of view of other nations, allied, enemy and neutral? They, I think, 
are to be referred to our President and War Leader. “You cannot dig a hole 
large enough for the American people to crawl into, and then pull in the hole 
after you!” is what Franklin D. Roosevelt told the Congress of the United 
States in his address on the state of the nation less than two weeks ago. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is right. You can’t. The course of pre-war technological 
advance, annihilating time and distance, the course of this global war, which 
calls our soldiers to every corner of the earth, the course of the coming world- 
wide peace and world-wide reconstruction, point to one certain outcome. 
Isolationism is a dead issue. There can never again be isolation for us— 
political, economic, or linguistic. Whether we like it or not (and we will get 
to like it, as soon as we become used to it), we must mingle with other peoples, 
intercommunicate with them, speak their languages if we expect them to 
speak ours. 

The future of language teachers is a rosy one indeed, but also one fraught 
with heavy duties and responsibilities. The work of the engineer and chemist 
and technician deals with the physical winning of the war and the over- 
coming of the material problems of reconstruction. Our work is the task of 
spiritual, moral, psychological reconstruction—a task for which we are su- 
premely fitted by the nature of our training, by our knowledge of the languages 
and psychologies of other peoples. Nor can we put off this task until the war 
is actually won. We must prepare the ground now, even while we cooperate 
with the engineer and technician and chemist in the physical winning of the 
war by giving our soldiers training of the type that will enable them to 
escape capture, question prisoners, survive a surprise attack and launch a 
successful one of their own, read the enemy’s sign-posts and letters and note- 
books and overhear their plans, make things comfortable for themselves 
wherever they may be billeted, speak the language of friendship where it 
needs to be spoken, the language of harsh command where it has to be used. 
We must prepfre the ground for world peace even while we train the 
Intelligence officer to detect a spy code, the Censorship employee to read a 
suspicious letter, the Inter-American Relations man to give a broadcast in 
acceptable Spanish or Portuguese, the official translator to do a good job 
on the document he has before him. 

Where we happen to be faced by irreducible, irreconcilable, unreasoning, 
isolationistic, often underhanded opposition to language study, it is our task 
to force this opposition out into the open, to point out to Government agencies 
and to public opinion the importance of our field of activity and our work. 
Publicity methods characteristic of the business world may be repulsive to 
us as scholars and educators, yet in the higher interests of the war effort and 
our share therein they may at times be necessary. Fortunately, the main 
organs of public opinion and information, press and radio, have already given 
full evidence of their desire to cooperate in presenting the facts about lan- 
guages in connection with the war emergency. If we have not yet taken steps 
to coordinate our own campaign of public information with their well- 
intentioned efforts, the fault is largely our own. Public opinion asks for 
nothing more than enlightenment. If this enlightenment is forthcoming in a 
steady, regular stream, we may safely trust to public opinion and Govern- 
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mental agencies, both Federal and local, to do the rest.—Address at meeting 
of teachers of French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, Slavic Languages, 
and Classics, Columbia University, Jantiary 16, 1943. 


(Additional copies of this speech may be had from Professor Daniel Girard, 
National Information Bureau, American Association of Teachers of French, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City.) 





LANGUAGE TEACHING AND THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
M. MarGaretT ANDERSON 


In the current feverish attempt to gear the high schools into the war pro- 
gram, one blind spot becomes more and more apparent. Enrollments increase 
in mathematics, physics, and chemistry; more shop teachers are hired for 
new courses in aerodynamics and plastics and the building of model planes; 
the work in physical education grows tougher; and the school system rubs its 
hands proudly over this demonstrable participation in the war effort. Yet, at 
the same time, language enrollment is allowed to shrink—even encouraged to 
shrink. Since the invasion of Poland and the evacuation at Dunkerque, 
dwindling classes have forced teachers of German and French, who could 
not shift into overnight competence in Spanish, into taking on classes in 
English, commercial law, commercial arithmetic, and the like, for which in 
many cases they may be dubiously equipped. Teachers of foreign languages 
in New York City have even been advised recently to take up the study of 
mathematics, shopwork, physics, or chemistry, so they will be able to teach 
these subjects in that very near future when languages are to disappear as a 
“frill” in war-time schools. 

This, I submit, is astonishing blindness in a global war; it is isolationism in a 
world where isolationism is buried with every American soldier who lies in 
Bataan, North Africa, the Aleutians, Germany, China, Italy, the Near East, 
and Guadalcanal. We are fighting not an “American” war; we are fighting a 
“world” war—a war for ultimate partnership and understanding among 
peoples whatever their geography or creed or color, whatever their present 
status in the scale of self-government, whatever their tongue. But under- 
standing and partnership are two-way processes, and in them language is 
an indispensable tool. We cannot really sit back smugly within a narrow 
English-language horizon and expect the other peoples of the world to fit 
themselves into it. Our recent awakening to this fact in connection with 
Mexico and South and Central America is a case in point. The impetus 
toward the study of Spanish that has resulted indicates the direction we 
must travel on an ever-broader radius. 

Yet while reports from the high schools stress this curtailment of language 
enrollments, those from the colleges show intense and exciting awareness of 
the importance of language as an immediate tool in the war, and in the peace 
that will follow. In the introduction to the Intensive Language Program 
devised by the American Council of Learned Societies, J. M. Cowan, the 
director, writes : “Totalitarian war on a world-wide scope in a new experience. 
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No government, Axis or Allied, was prepared for it, though probably none 
so badly as was the United States. War in which prisoners would have to be 
interrogated in Japanese, communications carried on in Chinese, propaganda 
spread in Hindustani, scouts interviewed in Arabic, correspondence censored 
in Malay, broadcasts monitored in Siamese, and military and naval operations 
conducted in Swahili, Russian, Turkish, Pidgin English, and a dozen other 
languages never taught in any American school or college, was a phenomenon 
which our responsible leaders could hardly have been expected to foresee 
clearly enough to be ready for it. 

“The Intensive Language Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies is a belated attempt to make up some of the deficiencies of our 
preparation. Under it, universities and colleges throughout the country, 
particularly those with special facilities in collections and personnel for 
language training, have been encouraged to offer intensive full-time courses 
in a considerable number of languages unusual in the American educational 
pattern, with a view to preparing as many people as possible in those languages 
for which it is likely that the armed forces and governmental and civil 
agencies will have call.” 

At Columbia University a War Linguistics Class began in September, 
designed to give students a practical knowledge of the most important 
languages of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and the islands of the South 
Pacific. Planned particularly to meet the needs of future officers and govern- 
ment workers in fields calling for a general acquaintance with foreign tongues, 
it will train the student to identify practically any language he sees or hears. 
Believed to be the first of its kind in the United States, it will include 
elementary instruction in German, Spanish, French, Portuguese, Italian, 
Russian, and Japanese, in addition to a rudimentary vocabulary of thirty or 
forty war zone languages. It runs for six months and is open to high-school 
and college students with average language training. 

Since one of the most serious war shortages lies in the small number of 
people in the United States who knew Japanese at the outbreak of hostilities 
(the estimate has ranged as low as three and as high as one hundred), it is 
now being taught intensively at Columbia, New York University, Brown, 
California, Harvard, Michigan, Washington, and Yale. A partial list of the 
more unusual languages also being taught in various institutions around the 
country include the Arabic dialects of Palestine, Lebanon, and Egypt, at 
Minnesota; Hausa, the most important language of West Africa, at the 
University of Pennsylvania; Swahili, the East African language, at Penn- 
sylvania and Temple; Russian at Chicago, Smith, Columbia, Cornell, Oregon 
State, Harvard, Princeton, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio State, and Yale; Thai at 
Michigan; Hungarian, Mandarin and Canton Chinese at Harvard; Malay at 
Yale; Turkish at Indiana. To meet the needs of students preparing for post- 
war service, Columbia gives, in addition to languages already referred to, 
Albanian, Finnish, Rumanian, Italian, Modern Greek, and Polish. The Univer- 
sity of California offers five courses in Chinese, seven in Russian, two in 
Serbo-Croatian, two in Portuguese, two in Bohemian, and other classes in 
Japanese, Panjabi, Mongolian, Hebrew, Arabic, Syric, Assyrian, Egyptian, 
and Coptic. 
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The Government is busy with courses of its own, some—emphasizing 
Spanish, and Russian, and German—given through the WPA in various 
Army posts; some given by the War and Navy Departments. American 
troops stationed in Britain are being given instruction in French, German, 
and Italian. 

This program, while urgent and spectacular, is essentially directed toward 
specific, immediate war ends. There is another program which should parallel 
it, equally urgent, one in which the high schools can play an important part. 
This is language training for use in post-war reconstruction, particularly in 
Europe. For this there is probably more time to prepare (but not too much) ; 
and the youngsters now in their junior and senior years in high school may 
easily be some of the people involved. 

The United States will without question bear the heaviest burden in staffing 
the work of reconstruction, After another winter of death by battle, of 
wholesale liquidation of peoples, of slow starvation and disintegration under 
despair, some estimates have it that three-fifths of the population of Europe 
will have vanished. Everywhere in the Axis-occupied countries occurs a 
systematic extermination of leadership—in education, religion, government, 
economy. It will be up to the United States to supply temporary leadership 
in many fields. Great numbers of civilian administrators will have to accom- 
pany our distribution of food abroad, will have to work with industry as it 
re-establishes itself. (See Louis Adamic’s proposal for an American Recon- 
struction Mission, in This Week Magazine for November 8, a Sunday supple- 
ment to many newspapers. ) 

If this civilian mission of goodwill is to succeed, if there is to be interaction 
that will result in lasting understanding and friendship between people, it 
must operate in the languages of the countries involved. Anything less sets its 
own limits on what we would label goodwill; anything less is indicative of a 
sense of English-language superiority we cannot afford to have intrude upon 
a world we are tenuously rebuilding. 

Here the high schools, many of them in communities predominantly of one 
immigrant strain, can assume leadership. They should continue with French 
and German and Spanish—yes, and increase the enrollments, But they should 
go far beyond this. In any town with many residents of Polish descent, 
Polish should come naturally into the curricular picture; with large popula- 
tions of Slovenian, Norwegian, Italian, or Czech extraction, these languages 
should be made regular courses of study. This has been done sporadically 
in the past, in communities here and there, as a result of various pressures 
on Boards of Education, but never on a large scale and never with the sense 
of purpose and mission that might animate such a program now. As David 
Dempsey pointed out in his article “The American Experience and European 
Reconstruction” in the Autumn, 1942 issue of this magazine, the young 
men and women of our immigrant groups, because of “their residual attune- 
ment with an old-country culture,” are the logical ambassadors of American 
democracy and goodwill in the post-war world. Their specific language training 
needs to be emphasized now. High school is not too early. 

Beyond this building up of a needed reserve of language competence for war 
and post-war use abroad, there are other good arguments for the elevation of 
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American immigrant languages to curricular status. They can serve an im- 
portant function in resolving tensions within the United States now. 

To begin with, the student often comes to the study of his ancestral tongue 
with some pre-knowledge, often only oral or dialectic, but with at least some 
familiarity with its ways of thought, structure, and nuances, on which it is 
only common sense to build. Yet often in the past he has been ashamed of his 
bilingual background. “Americanization” has been very prodigal with its 
language resources in this respect; it has tried to make him into an English 
monolingual (and succeeded all too well), allowing him generally only a 
few safe excursions into genteel French and German. 

This sense of shame often went deep in him as a person, brought about a 
cultural situation that was the source of intense personal and family conflict 
and dissension. In my own case, as a child of three I spoke only Swedish; but 
at six, after one year of kindergarten pressures, I refused a standing offer 
of a dollar all one summer to speak one word of Swedish. The inhibitions 
illustrated here pursued me until I reached college. There, in independent 
research in history, my Swedish—which -in spite of myself I had never quite 
lost—became an asset, a unique if rusty tool that earned for me the respect 
of other students and the faculty, and I achieved a new sense of wholeness. 
I am sure this could have been accomplished much earlier had my town— 
where almost sixty per cent of the population is of Swedish descent—included 
Swedish in the curriculum and my advisers propelled me toward it. To me 
now, it seems ironic that I should have been able to read Virgil and Goethe 
and Heine and Moliére and Racine in the original, but have had to take 
Strindberg and Selma Lagerlof in translation. I am sure that matter-of-fact 
acceptance of immigrant languages as one of the features of the rich American 
scene and their inclusion in an official course of study, whether a student studied 
them or not, would relieve many youngsters of a burden of complexes and 
set them on the road to being sounder persons and so sounder Americans, 

There is another advantage in this language program, Such courses can be 
a real liaison between the school and the home, can bring foreign-born mothers 
and fathers into cooperative work with the teachers, into PTA activity, and 
so into contact with the so-called American community. In this moment of 
global war which calls upon the full and united resources of the country, this 
would be no small achievement. I am also sure that the program, if handled 
with understanding and imagination, could incidentally return neat profit to 
the community, and reveal unsuspected color and richness hidden previously 
beneath the barrier of language and the drab fear of non-acceptance. 

In the present world chaos, schools that are not yet awake to the language 
implications and potentials of a global war and a global peace cannot justly 
call themselves abreast of the times. There can be no language insularity of 
the world of the future, where it will be increasingly difficult to tell where 
domestic concerns end and international affairs begin. 

High schools should get on the job and make use wherever possible of 
their own community backgrounds and resources for a purposeful language 
program.—Reprinted from Common Ground, Winter, 1943. 


“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
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WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? SUGGESTIONS FOR 
STATE AND LOCAL COMMITTEES 


WILFRED ATtwoop BEARDSLEY AND HENRY GRATTAN DoyYLe 


[The following suggestions are reprinted from the pamphlet prepared by 
Professor Beardsley and the undersigned, as co-chairmen of the Committee 
on the Place of the Modern Foreign Languages in American Education estab- 
lished by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, and published 
under the auspices of the Federation in 1941. They are reprinted here in the 
hope that they may be useful to teachers of Spanish, and other subjects 
threatened by the current wave of obscurantism in education, who can’t think 
of anything to do except hold meetings to commiserate with each other, or 
write letters to national figures who are too busy to answer them. Every teacher, 
every group of teachers, can do something right in the town or city, big or 
little, in which he or she or they live. If there aren’t enough teachers of 
Spanish or other foreign languages in your community to form a committee, 
be your own one-man or one-woman committee. But if you do form a com- 
mittee, don’t waste time and effort in repining, or trying to convert each other. 
What you must do is convert the other fellow, Get to work and try to do it. 
Business men and parents are our best allies—they are likely to be broader- 
minded, unfortunately, than the local school superintendent, who—in spite 
of his gabble about the “air-age”’—may be suffering from an inferiority 
complex about foreign languages and foreign travel, or may not like “them 
foreigners” anyway. But there are undoubtedly many superintendents, whose 
education is not of the one-horse normal-school variety, who do appreciate 
the vital need for foreign languages in an “air-age” world. If you have one 
of these jewels in your local school system, he will help you—provided you 
show some willingness to help yourself. So “step out,” and “do your stuff,” 
instead of waiting for someone else to do it. And do it now.—HeEnry GraTTAN 
Doyte, Editor of Hispanra]. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STATE AND LOCAL COMMITTEES 


The following suggestions are made with full understanding that conditions 
in the various parts of the United States are quite different, and that methods 
used to advantage in one state or community may be worthless in another. 
It is even admitted that in some localities or states not much can be done 
by our committees because of the existing organized language groups, local 
hostility of one language group to another (always to be deplored), or lack of 
interest in foreign language matters because of small population centers and 
isolated living. Admitting all this, it still remains a fact that in nearly all 
states improvement in modern foreign language conditions can be made if 
the situation is intelligently studied. In practically all cases a vastly improved 
attitude toward foreign languages can be encouraged and fostered; indeed, a 
vastly improved attitude must be fostered if language teaching is to continue 
even at its present unsatisfactory level, let alone increase as it should for the 
benefit of the public interest in these crucial times. 
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Radio 

The radio has been used in several states to definite advantage. In some cases, 
actual language lessons have been arranged at certain hours each week, with 
popular interest notably heightened. Such work is obviously experimental; it 
must be used according to local language needs, and not allowed to infringe on 
normal commercial time. 

Again, topical and occasional skits, drama, singing in a foreign language or 
instrumental music suitable to the occasion can generally be arranged for 
appropriate days, e.g., Columbus Day (Spanish). Local stations are often 
glad to have college and university groups offer these programs, but most 
responsible of all must be the language teacher who plans ahead and arranges 
for the appropriate time and material. 

It is sometimes feasible to have well-known radio speakers say something 
definitely favorable to language study, but such approaches are generally 
fortuitous. 

Newspapers and Periodicals 


These provide one of the most natural means of informing the public. Both 
articles and “letters to the editor” carry considerable weight. “Letters to the 
editor” probably have more influence if written by interested outsiders rather 
than by language teachers. We have noted several such letters full of enthu- 
siasm for certain adult or high-school courses, and these letters were obviously 
sincere and non-partisan. Articles written by language teachers themselves 
deal with language work, foreign travel, American interests abroad, or foreign 
personages or authors known and admired for certain qualities. 

Through all such letters and articles there may well run the general thesis 
that translations usually are, if not wholly unsatisfactory, at least thoroughly 
inadequate; that the “feel” of the foreign language must be gained if the real 
significance of foreign works is to be appreciated. 

There is no reason why articles and letters cannot be appropriately used 
from time to time in all parts of the United States. They are especially timely, 
of course, on suitable occasions in the same way as the radio skits mentioned 
above. , 

It is suggested that local newspapers or other publications may sometimes be 
willing to reprint appropriate extracts from “Language Leaflets,” or from 
other sources. 

Clubs 


One of the most fruitful sources of language interest has been found in 
the various kinds of club work done by interested teachers. It is obvious that 
every foreign holiday offers a potential opportunity to tell some American 
group about another country and another language; e.g., la féte des rois in 
French. Again, while politics must be handled with considerable skill, there 
is scarcely a town in the United States that does not have a club, or even many 
clubs, interested in knowing more about our relations with foreign countries. 
At the present time the “Good Neighbor Policy” of President Roosevelt has 
stirred up a vast amount of interest in Hispanic America. One person of our 
acquaintance has lectured as many as one hundred times on various phases of 
life and literature in Spanish America, and our relations to Spanish American 
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countries. As a result she has caused innumerable groups to become interested 
in Spanish. Some of this interest may naturally not prove to be deep or lasting, 
but the cumulative effect is potentially great. 

There is no reason why the same thing should not be done for other lan- 
guages, but it must be remembered that in no case is the lecturer or speaker 
justified in “pulling down” one language in order to put another up. The foreign 
languages stand together, and we must train ourselves to understand and 
appreciate the several contributions of the several languages and cultures 
rather than overemphasize the contributions of any one. There has been 
altogether too much rivalry in times past between language groups who 
appreciate only the virtues of one language and civilization, and who apparently 
believe that students can be legitimately stolen away from one language 
interest in favor of another. Those of us who have watched current and 
recent developments in the general education field realize only too well that 
any argument against one language will eventually be used against all the 
others. It was in this way that some phases of the excellent work of the inves- 
tigators of the Modern Foreign Language Study, intended by them only to 
improve the techniques of teaching foreign languages, were seized upon by 
those who wanted to discredit all foreign language study—thus doing the lan- 
guages incalculable damage. 

The limitations of club work are fixed only by the skill, initiative, and time 
of the interested teacher. Straight talks in abundance can be arranged before 
women’s clubs, men’s luncheon clubs, church clubs—all kinds of clubs—and 
when these do not seem enough, student aid can always be enlisted in presenting 
picturesque foreign language scenes, one-act plays, song sequences, and the 
like. The entertainment motif can be made to help enormously, even as it 
does on the radio. 

What is true of club work on the outside is even more true of club work 
on the inside of our high schools, colleges, and universities. Every institution 
can have a flourishing and vigorous language group devoted to each language 
taught in the institution. If an educational institution does not have such 
clubs, something would appear to be wrong with the teacher approach to 
student interest. Cooperation among the various foreign language clubs is of 
course essential. 

Libraries 

It is recommended that communities make sure that local public libraries, 
and college or university libraries as well, have copies available of the “Lan- 
guage Leaflets” and other publications sponsored by the Federation or allied 
groups. Libraries may be willing to arrange for special exhibits of such 
publications, or to announce them by posters—which may be prepared by art 
classes or other interested students—on library bulletin boards. 


Bookstores 


Bookstores may likewise be willing to prepare window displays of the 
“Leaflets” or other material, perhaps in connection with displays of new foreign 
language textbooks or of books or other materials dealing with international 
affairs. The Business Manager of the Modern Language Journal. (Ferdinand 
DiBartolo, 284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, N.Y.) will be glad to make special 
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arrangements with booksellers who are willing to handle locally the “Language 
Leaflets” and other publications sponsored by the National Federation.* 


Rebuttal Boards 


Each state and local committee can and should constitute itself a “look-out” 
group, watching newspapers for utterances and statements inimical to foreign 
language interests. All such statements and utterances should be answered, 
generally in the “newspaper forum” columns, by competent authorities. Close 
cooperation should be established with other groups, such as local teachers of 
English, Latin, history, mathematics, science, and the like, for joint action 
when possible. After all, we are fighting the same battle. 


Administrative Officers 


One of our greatest weaknesses in the national educational set-up is that 
superintendents and administrative officers generally have little interest in 
our work and in fact often know little or nothing about it. Much effective 
work can and should be done in bringing appropriate material to the attention 
of school superintendents, principals, student counselors, and others who have 
administrative or advisory responsibilities in schools. 


General Suggestions 


Each committee should feel entirely free to work out its plan of procedure, 
since the committee members know local, state, and sectional conditions and 
personalities and how to approach them far better than any central agency 
possibly can. Persons not in the field who show willingness to testify in 
behalf of the modern foreign languages should be encouraged to submit 
statements and articles to magazines and newspapers of national circulation, 
not merely to local papers. 

Most important of all is an enthusiastic, alert committee; consistent, steady 
activity; and an attitude that, while not pugnacious or over-aggressive, still 
leaves no room for doubt in the minds of the opposition that we intend to see 
that our point of view is adequately presented and fully discussed. 

Nothing said herein should be interpreted to mean that the individual teacher 
should be content to “leave it to the committee” and do nothing himself. Every 
opportunity to “put in a good word,” orally or in print, in favor of foreign 
languages—all the languages, not merely the one we individually happen to 
teach—should be taken advantage of. Nor should the modern foreign language 
teacher ever fail to support the other content-fields, especially English, the 
Classics, history, mathematics, and science. 


* The Secretary-Treasurer of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
will gladly send sample copies of H1sPAN1A and other material for display. 


“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 








EDITORIALS... 








EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM ADMIRAL RANDALL 
JACOBS, CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, TO ROY E, CLOUD, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


“As you undoubtedly know, the Navy Department has asked the high 
schools of the country to make no basic changes in the secondary-school 
program, except that boys planning to enter naval service are advised to 
include sound instruction in mathematics and the physical sciences in their 
course of study, and otherwise to pursue the usual high-school program. 
...” (Italics ours.) From “Letters,” in Sierra Educational News (of- 
ficial publication of the California Teachers Association), March, 1943, 
p. 8. 

MISREPRESENTATION 


This statement by Admiral Jacobs, combined with Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
statement to the United States Office of Education staff (Education for 
Victory, official publication of the United States Office of Education, 
February 15, 1943, p. 4) that “The more languages you know, the more 
welcome you are in any of our fighting units,” ought to end (though it 
probably won’t) misrepresentation by inferiority-complex-ridden school 
administrators and school principals to the effect that “the Army and 
Navy don’t want foreign languages taught in the schools,” or that “lan- 
guages must be sacrificed to mathematics,” and so on. 

It is a pity that what Professor Edgar W. Knight, Kenan Professor of 
Education, University of North Carolina, calls the “man milliners in 
Education” should be guilty of such misrepresentation merely to satisfy 
their feeling of inferiority about foreign languages. It is even more a pity 
that they should veil their narrow-minded prejudices under the hypocritical 
cloak of “serving the war effort.” Nor is the element of the ridiculous 
lacking, for many of those who are now shouting for “more mathematics” 
only a year or two ago were equally hostile to their other bétes noires— 
algebra and geometry, not to mention American history, the record of 
failure in which was exposed in the New York Times of April 4, 1943. 

Apparently the influence of “What the High Schools Ought to Teach,” 
which listed history, mathematics, science, and foreign languages among 
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“vicious aspects of the ninth grade,” is still strong among certain un- 
realistic “lunatic fringe” educators, in spite of all their prattle about 
“global war”—without foreign languages—and “air-age education”—also 
without -foreign languages. 

Evidently we are expected to wage global war and prosper in the post- 
war “air age” on a sign-language basis alone, merely to satisfy the in- 
feriority complexes of “those who control our schools,” as the language- 
hating obscurantists in American education were recently described by an 
employee of a national educational agency. 


IF LANGUAGE TEACHERS CONSTITUTE A “PRESSURE 
GROUP,” HOW ABOUT EDUCATIONISTS? 


In an article published in Progressive Education for October, 1934, the 
late Dr. Guy M. Whipple, for many years secretary of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, a former Professor of Education who 
in early days did much to foster “Progressive” education, referred to what 
he called “the irritating practice—perhaps I should say the irritating 
trick—of using mellifluous and seductive phrases when describing the ac- 
tivity movement, but of using disparaging, contemptuous, and unpleasant 
phrases when describing the traditional, or conservative point of view.” 
Activism, he went on, is “life-giving,” “modern,” “well-rounded,” “based 
on worthwhile experiences,” “promotes the right phases of a child’s 
development,” “tends to realize the dynamic, efficient, multi-sided, growing 
individual,” fits the needs of the “on-going stream of life,” “will of neces- 
sity yield ever-widening and deepening meaning-connections,” and so on. 
“Presumably,” he adds, “the unfortunate child in schools not saved by 
the activity movement” has just the opposite experience: “the wrong phases 
of his development are promoted; the situations that confront him are 
ever-narrowing; and this study yields ever-narrowing, shallowing (if 
you will permit the antithesis) and meaningless connections.” “So much 
for the clichés of the activists. I submit that they are either meaningless 
or grossly unfair,” Dr. Whipple concludes. 

The same technique, which Dr. Whipple characterizes as an “irritating 
trick,” “unfair” and “meaningless,” is also used in “What the High 
School Ought to Teach.” Subjects of which the anonymous author of that 
pamphlet disapproves—the “traditional” subjects, such as English com- 
position, algebra, foreign languages, science, and history—are listed as 
“vicious aspects of the ninth grade.” “It would be difficult to devise a 
more uninviting year’s study for adolescents,” we are told. If the question 
of stimulating them to.the maximum is “answered in the spirit of a genuine 
interest in young people, rather than in the spirit of devotion to tradition,” 
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one should “select for the ninth grade the most captivating (sic) studies 
that can be found ... ,” and so on. Advocates of “traditional” subjects 
are, by implication, not “genuinely interested” in young people, and are 
defenders of “vicious” aspects of the ninth-grade program. Here we have 
Dr. Whipple’s “mellifluous and seductive phrases” for the advocate’s side, 
and “disparaging and contemptuous” phrases for those who believe that 
English composition, algebra, foreign languages, science, and history ought 
to be retained in the ninth-grade program. 

An egregious example of the same technique is to be found in Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s “reply” to Louis Foley (School and Society for February 7, 
1942) and in Kilpatrick’s “letter to the editor” criticizing a review by 
Dr. Cornelius Jaarsma of Smith, Cressman, and Spear’s Education and 
Society published in the same journal, to which Professor Jaarsma re- 
sponded (School and Society, March 20, 1943) by pointing out that Kil- 
patrick’s objection is “not that I have misjudged the book . . . but that I 
dare to differ from those who hold to the Rousseau-Kant-Dewey com- 
bination in philosophy and ethics.” “To examine this philosophy with all 
its secularism and agnosticism,” he adds, “is to take refuge ‘in an ivory 
tower,’ yea, even to refuse to ‘mingle with the rest of us.’ It is out of 
harmony with the ‘common American mind’ and fails to answer ‘to our 
deeper needs.’” (“Ever-widening” seems to have been overlooked.) 

And so it goes. “Captivating Education” and “Lunatic-Fringe Educa- 
tion” have apparently adopted the totalitarian technique of making ex- 
travagant claims in “mellifluous and seductive phrases”—sometimes on the 
basis of “studies” that are not named and “evidence” that is not produced— 
and then ignoring all arguments in refutation or “answering” them by 
making personal attacks on their opponents. Replies, when made, are some- 
times discourteous or curt, as in Reeves’s reply to Zeydel (Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, February, 1941), or arrogant and “smart-alecky,” as in 
Kilpatrick’s reply to Foley (School and Society, February 7, 1942). 

The latest phase is an effort to discredit the testimony of foreign- 
language specialists as to the values of foreign-language study by re- 
ferring to them as a “vested interest” or a “pressure group,” whose evi- 
dence should on that ground be discounted or thrown out entirely. (They 
also accuse us of “thinking only of our jobs.”) The absurdity of this 
“argument” ought to be obvious even to prejudiced educationists, Carried 
to its logical outcome, it means that the person who has devoted his life 
to a field of study, and who happens to be directly or indirectly a bene- 
ficiary of that field, must have his testimony ignored, while those who 
know little or nothing about the subject are accepted as “unprejudiced” 
witnesses, Doctors speaking on medical and health problems, for instance, 
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would have to yield to those whose training was in different field, or who 
had no training at all. Clergymen who spoke on moral problems would get 
the same cavalier treatment. The most striking example, perhaps, would 
be that of the Professors of Education themselves. Under this theory, their 
testimony on educational matters would have to be thrown out, because 
they too are a “vested interest.” Changes in educational policies and prac- 
tices bring in their train new courses, new books and the consequent 
royalties, more opportunities to lecture for an honorarium or to teach in 
summer schools—therefore Professors of Education who spoke on educa- 
tional questions would have their testimony ignored or suppressed. 

Of course all this is palpably absurd, but it is really all there is to the 
“vested interest,” “pro domo,” or “pressure group” argument, whether 
applied to foreign-language teachers who dare to “speak up” in favor of 
their own field or to any other specialist. If such a theory were generally 
adopted, it would put a premium on ignorance and attach a stigma to 
knowledge. If the expert’s evidence is to be discredited on the ground 
that he represents a “vested interest” or a “pressure group,” or that he is 
speaking “pro domo” or “thinking only of his job” (apparently only 
foreign-language teachers “think only of their jobs”—high-minded educa- 
tionists never—or “hardly ever”’—do), the moron would be the only per- 
son whose opinions could be accepted without reservations, for everyone 
above the moron-level presumably knows something about something, and 
may directly or indirectly benefit from that knowledge. 

So the next time some former teacher of penmanship, or typewriting, 
or commercial arithmetic—who has risen to be a high-school or junior- 
high-school principal only because of the unfortunate practice in many of 
our schools of picking second-rate or third-rate or tenth-rate men-teachers 
to be principals or administrators in preference to first-rate women— 
launches forth into a tirade against foreign languages or other content- 
subjects, and accuses teachers of those subjects of being a “pressure” 
group” or a “vested interest,” let’s remind him that the Apostles were a 
“pressure group,” too—and that he himself represents a “vested interest,” 
and his “pro domo” opinion on educational matters (since he earns his 
living in education) must therefore yield to that of a “disinterested 
party,” say the bootblack on the corner. 

Of course this “pressure group” technique—or trick—is all very silly, 
though it has a tendency to verge upon the positively vicious when it de- 
generates into an un-American effort to “shout down” foreign-language 
teachers, or other defenders of the content-subjects, when they dare to 
reply to the attacks of the “lunatic fringe” among American educationists. 
The cry of “vested interest” or “pressure group,” however, is at bottom 
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merely stupid, as are other “arguments” against the study of foreign 
languages. Only the stupid could call for the reduction or elimination of 
foreign-language study in an era of “global war,” a “contracting world,” 
and “education for the air age.” 

As for foreign-language teachers, may they have the strength and 
courage and patience to “speak up” for their subject whenever it is at- 
tacked, and whatever the abuse or the “contemptuous and disparaging” 
terms that may be applied to them as a result by ignoramuses among their 
“superiors” (quotation marks intentional). 


THE “EITHER-OR” TECHNIQUE: CULTURAL 
OR VOCATIONAL 


In his interesting address on “Basic Values of Foreign Languages” 
delivered during the meeting of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators at San Francisco in February, 1942 (see Hispania for De- 
cember, 1942, pp. 463-465), Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of California at Los Angeles, said: “There are 
two equally defensible reasons for studying foreign languages, the voca- 
tional and the cultural. These two reasons are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive, but in most cases the student will be more vividly aware of one 
than of the other. . . .” 

Even allowing for greater awareness, at a particular time or for the 
special needs of a particular individual, of one or the other of these 
aspects, the fact remains, as Dean Lee says, that both reasons, cultural 
and vocational, are “equally defensible,” and that they are “not neces- 
sarily mutually exclusive.” 

Unfortunately this enlightened point of view is not characteristic of 
some of Dean Lee’s educationist brethren, who resort to the tricky device 
known as the “either-or” technique to limit the claims of foreign lan- 
guages to the vocational or the cultural aspect alone, and then “play one 
off against the other,” with the obvious purpose of leaving the foreign 
languages “up a tree,” from whatever point of view one may regard them. 

An instance of this hypocritical use of dialectics in an effort to “put 
the foreign languages in a hole,” recently came to my attention in the form 
of a letter written by a would-be “educational expert” who happens to be 
a minor official in a national educational agency. After declaring that “the 
justification for the study of foreign languages in the high school at this 
time is primarily that of general liberal education,” he adds that “foreign 
language teachers weaken their case when they seek to tie their instruction 
to the war effort and justify it as specialist training for the armed forces 
or for commerce or government.” 
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Can any but the veriest hillbilly fail to be aware that our armed forces, 
scattered to the four corners of the earth, vitally need foreign languages, 
and that our post-war activities in commerce, in reconstruction and re- 
habilitation, in cooperation with our friends and allies in this hemisphere 
and elsewhere, will be worldwide, will demand the services of thousands 
of young Americans among whose primary tools will be command of one 
or more foreign languages? But perhaps this isn’t “specialist training” ! 
Perhaps this has nothing to do with “commerce and government”! Well, 
it isn’t, and it hasn’t, according to certain educationist word-jugglers. But 
say that to foreign service men, or relief workers abroad, or foreign trade 
experts, and see what kind of answer they give. After all, they know, while 
some educationist “know-it-alls” merely illustrate the truth of Goethe’s 
saying that “Nothing is more dangerous than active ignorance.” 

Having perpetrated the incredible idiocy of denying the value of for- 
eign languages as “specialist training for the armed forces or for com- 
merce or government,” one would think that this “expert” would feel 
that he had done a good day’s work for his particular mindset, the result of 
combined ignorance and prejudice. But he cannot resist the temptation to 
try to “put foreign languages in a hole.” Assuming that “the justification 
for foreign language study is primarily that of general or liberal educa- 
tion” he goes on to say that “since time is of the essence many young people 
must perforce choose whether to devote their schooltime to broad liberal 
studies or to beginning specializations of a technical and vocational char- 
acter.” 

What an example of “either-or” insincerity ! One can imagine the writer 
as he reread his letter and reflected, “There! That puts ’em in a hole!” ° 
Unfortunately for him the trick is just a little too obvious. His argument 
resolves itself into the following set of affirmations: (1) Foreign lan- 
guages should be taught for “broad,” “liberal,” “cultural” reasons. (2) 
Foreign languages have little or no place in vocational training—whether 
military, commercial, or governmental. (3) “Since time is of the essence,” 
pupils must choose between “liberal studies” and “technical and voca- 
tional” studies. Unless they are foolish enough to devote themselves 
exclusively to “liberal studies,” foreign languages are “out,” for—our 
“expert” is sure—they have little or no place in training for “the armed 
forces or for commerce or government.” 

However, it isn’t likely that parents, or businessmen, or people who are 
at all realistically-minded, will be taken in by such verbalistic legerdemain. 
All one needs to do is read the newspapers; they give daily evidence to 
contradict the opinions of narrow-minded and short-sighted “experts” 
such as this individual shows himself to be. 
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GETTING A FAIR HEARING AT LAST—AT LEAST IN SOME 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


School and Society, which for years has stood almost alone among 
educational journals in giving space to a fair presentation of the impor- 
tance of foreign languages in American schools, has been joined in the 
last year by The Education Digest (Box 100, Ann Arbor, Michigan), 
which published in its March number a digest of Professor Mario Pei’s 
masterly paper (published in full in this issue of Hispania) read at a 
general joint meeting of language associations in New York City on 
January 16, 1943. Although condensed, as are all the articles in The 
Education Digest, Professor Pei’s points are still well-made. It is to be 
hoped that they will be “digested” by educational administrators, and that 
they will help to counteract the effects of stupid, arrogant, or bigoted state- 
ments attacking the study of foreign languages even in times like these. 

Examples of the willingness of The Education Digest to give a fair 
hearing to foreign languages are the following digests of articles in the 
field: May, 1942, issue, “The Future of Portuguese Studies” (from His- 
PANIA) ; December, 1942, “La donna é mobile” (from Modern Language 
Journal) ; January, 1943, “Suggestions to Popularize French” (from 
Modern Language Journal), and “Conferencia de Educacién Centro- 
americana” (from Educacién, San Salvador—in Spanish); and March, 
1943, “The Function of Languages in Global War,” by Mario Pei. In the 
meantime School and Society continues, under its enlightened editorship, 
to present fairly the foreign language side. Especially noteworthy is the 
article “Language Teaching Goes to War,” by Charles Rumford Walker, 
in the issue for April 3, 1943. (This article was reprinted, in condensed 
form, in The Reader's Digest for May, 1943, under the title “Teaching 
Languages in a Hurry.”) 





“The best augury of a man’s success in his profession is that he thinks it 
the finest in the world.”—Gerorce Exot, in Daniel Deronda. 





“Whatever you study, someone will consider that particular study a foolish 
waste of time. If you were to abandon successively every subject of intellectual 
labor which had, in its turn, been condemned by some adviser as useless, the 


result would be simple intellectual nakedness.”—Puitir G. HAMERTON, in The 
Intellectual Life. 


“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 











OUR FRIENDS THE EDUCATIONISTS* ... 


Selected by the Eprror 








“On May 10, 1916, I wrote to my wife, ‘There is something queer about 
the genus “educator”; the loftiest are not immune. I think the cause must lie 
in their isolation from rough-and-tumble contacts with all manner of men. 
They lose their sense of reality.’ From time to time, from that day to this, I 
have had a repetition of precisely the same feeling.” ABRAHAM FLEXNER, in his 
I Remember, the Autobiography of Abraham Flexner. 


“The Soviet Union, as is well known, adopted the Progressive theories prac- 
tically in toto when the Russian schools were reorganized after the Revolution. 
Mr. Dewey himself furnished the blueprints. The schools were operated con- 
sistently on this basis for a full school-generation—twelve years. In 1933, they 
abandoned Progressivism as hopelessly weak and ineffective.” —-W. C. Bactey, 
Professor of Education, Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
“Progressivism in Educational Theory and Practice,” Better Schools, June, 
1939. 


“As a matter of fact, the statement that ‘Education is life,’ as anything but 
a poetic generality, is ridiculous. It is possibly based upon the converse notion 
that all life activity is educational. It is true that every action has its influence 
upon the individual’s neuron system, but when a habit has already been well 
formed and has become an habitual part of one’s life-pattern, the possible 
additional habit-fixation has no educational influence, because it does not in 
any way change the activities of the individual. Education is not life; it is 
an aspect, a concomitant, of life. The part of a whole is not the whole; a part 
of the consequence of an act is not the act.”—-Hersert A. Tonne, Professor of 
Education, New York University, “Education and the School—An Emotional 
Confusion,” Educational Administration and Supervision, November, 1941. 


(Italics ours.) 
s ss 8 


“, .. If real educational perspective is to be restored and if confusion is to 
be removed the American people must demand and give more attention to 
the proper education of better and more effective teachers than our teacher- 


* Teachers of Spanish and other foreign languages are constantly appealing for 
help against attacks on foreign languages, mathematics, and other content-subjects— 
what one teacher calls “the obscurantist, totalitarian-minded conspiracy against 
American education”—made by ignorant, opinionated, or prejudiced superintendents 
of schools or Professors of Education. It is the function of this department to 
provide ammunition, largely derived from educationists themselves, to meet these 
attacks, 
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education institutions are now providing. This means that better and more 
effective teachers of teachers must be demanded and provided, 

“It seems reasonably clear that the professional pedagogues have not come 
to the kingdom of American education for such a task as this. For to take 
John Smith and make him as easily as they now do Dr. John Smith, Professor 
of Education, is not enough. Too much of that kind of metamorphosis has 
already taken place for the good of American education. 

“Competition among the teacher-education institutions and even the graduate 
schools to get more students to pay more fees to get more students to pay 
more fees is not tonic for educational morality. The mania for increasing 
attendance leads these institutions to lower standards to meet ‘needs’ and to 
use high superlatives with unconscionable extravagance. Their catalogues are 
apparently not expected to square with the canons of strict morality, for false 
promises are often made by Old Siwash in competition with Old Osceola 
to get more students to pay more fees to lure John Smith to become Dr. John 
Smith and Professor of Education. 

“It is doubtful if in any other field of learning standards have deteriorated 
more or more spurious degrees have been awarded during the past two or 
three decades than in the field nowadays euphoniously called ‘Education.’ And 
nowhere else does one presume to be qualified to teach in all parts of such 
a broad field. Even though nature put him out long before the dean put him in, 
our Professor of Education can now nibble widely over all the offerings of a 
wide catalogue of pedagogical tidbits. 

“Effective protest against the quackeries of the pedagogical quantitarians 
must be made before perspective can be gained. We may continue to measure 
our material progress by the production of pig-iron and car loadings. Real 
educational progress must be measured in brains rather than bricks.—Epcar 
W. Knicut, Kenan Professor of Education, The University of North Caro- 
lina, in his Progress and Educational Perspective, pp. 142-144. 


“, . . Most extreme is the case of those rare occupants of our school and 
college classrooms who are guilty of anti-democratic propaganda. Some are 
only inveterate fault-finders, but defenders and even disciples of totalitarian 
ideologies are not unknown, even in high places in the educational world, and 
in public institutions. For American education to continue the services of 
these teachers is fantastic and, so far as it goes, suicidal. Sabotage of 
America’s spiritual defenses—of confidence, faith, and loyalty—is even more 
serious than the destruction wrought by foreign agents in her munitions 
factories and in the foundries where are forged her arms, Our schools and 
teachers are the very heart of our democracy; the organ that supplies and 
purifies its life-blood. Surely American democracy -has thé unqualified right 
to assure itself that this vital organ does not pump it full of poisons... . 

“But a new problem which confronts us here has to do with the ‘scientific 
attitude’ which properly characterizes the best social science research and 
instruction in our higher institutions, Science as such has little or no concern 
with values, except as postulates brought in from the outside. Science can 
measure progress toward or away from postulated goals but it cannot establish 
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the goals themselves. The professors of social science are not intentionally 
responsible for what results; but the fact is that many students leave their 
classrooms and enter our elementary and secondary schools in the capacity of 
teachers, who have come to believe that there are no lasting human values of 
general importance because they cannot be demonstrated by scientific methods. 
Such teachers are eminently disqualified for the task of indoctrinating their 
pupils in the general principles of democracy or of anything else. One cor- 
rective for this state of affairs seems obvious. Professors of social science in 
our higher institutions must recognize clearly, and must teach their students 
to recognize clearly, that ideals and principles that are beyond the proofs of 
science can not be disproved by science either. And they must go further. 

“Our social scientists and our philosophers must somehow find a way to 
maintain American democracy. Both their integrity and their existence are 
at stake. For how can they maintain their freedom without maintaining ~ 
American democracy? What chance of survival has either a free social science 
or a free philosophy under a totalitarian régime? And what bulwark exists 
today against the encroachments of totalitarianism except the ideals and 
institutions of democracy? How, then, can our social scientists and philosophers 
preserve for themselves even a modicum of freedom without lending support 
to the fundamental ideals and loyalties that are essential to the preservation 
of American democracy? If that democracy disintegrates before the advance 
of other contemporary world movements, they, their social sciences and their 
free philosophies will go down with it... . 

“Certain interpretations of a movement frequently termed ‘Progressive 
Education’ also form an obstacle to the effective service of American teachers 
as agents for systematic indoctrination for any purpose. This movement has 
different aspects or features, some of which are not inconsistent with the 
thesis here presented, while others are, But in the movement’s more extravagant 
phases lie the seeds of democracy’s disintegration and decay. 

“Again let us try to be clear and judicious. This paper has no quarrel with 
Progressive Education except when that movement seeks to eliminate all but 
its own conceptions of objectives and techniques. That learners should both 
discover and create their own educational objectives within limits; that their 
initiative should be cultivated and they should become self-reliant; that they 
should learn cooperation and self-control by living and working with others, we 
unconditionally agree. But these statements do not cover all of the essentials 
of American education. There are indispensable objectives that the immature 
without deliberate guidance will never discover or create. There are concepts 
and ideals of democratic relations that young learners unaided can not acquire. 
These concepts and ideals must be comprehended, accepted, and loved; and 
teachers must see that they are. Child energies, even under Progressive tech- 
niques, must flow onward like a river toward the ocean of democratic citizen- 
ship. They can not roll out in all directions like a flood over a plain. It is the 
business of schools and teachers to establish the channels and to keep the 
learners’ energies within their banks.” —B. F. Prrrencer, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Texas, “Indoctrination for American Democracy,” School 
and Society, June 28, 1941, pp. 777-783. 
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“Self-expression and vocational training, combined in various proportions 
and tempered by the spirit of ‘service,’ are nearly the whole of the new 
education. But I have already said that it is not possible to extract from 
any such compounding of utilitarian and romantic elements, with the resulting 
material efficiency and ethical inefficiency, a civilized view of life. It is right 
here indeed in the educational field that concerted opposition to the naturalistic 
conspiracy against civilization is most likely to be fruitful. If the present 
generation—and I have in mind especially American conditions—cannot come 
to a working agreement about the ethical training it wishes given to the 
young, if it allows the drift towards anarchy on the human level to continue, 
it will show itself, however ecstatic it may be over its own progressiveness 
and idealism, both cowardly and degenerate. It is very stupid, assuming that 
it is not very hypocritical, to denounce Kultur, and then to adopt educational 
ideas that work out in much the same fashion as Kultur, and have indeed the 
same historical derivation.”—The late Invinc Bassitt, in his Rousseau and 
Romanticism (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919). 


“Recently there has grown up a doctrine which challenges the principle of 
subject-organization in education. Proponents of this doctrine maintain that 
in life outside the school learning takes place by situations rather than by 
subjects. For example, a person sets out to make something, and then seeks 
such information as may be necessary to enable him to do the job. He does 
not set out systematically to explore some organized body of knowledge, or 
to acquire some definite form of skill, but he picks up the items of knowledge 
or skill which he finds necessary to meet his immediate practical need. 

“If this is the way we learn in everyday life, it is the natural way and 
probably the most effective way. Hence it is the way we should use in the 
schoolroom. This conclusion seems self-evident to some educational theorists 
and practitioners, but not at all so to others. In fact many believe it to be 
dangerously subversive. In such a case we clearly need evidence that will 
indicate which doctrine is correct and what practice we should follow. . . . 

“It might turn out that in everyday life a person proceeds in more systematic 
fashion then we suppose, and also that he might to advantage proceed in 
more systematic fashion than he does.”—Frank E. Freeman, Dean, School 
of Education, University of California, Address at the Fiftieth Anniversary, 
University of Chicago (quoted in School and Society, October 18, 1941, p. 324. 


“Is there not some truth in Mr. Dooley’s description of the college president 
who asks the student which of the great subjects of human learning he would 
like the professors to study for him? Education is not like trephining the 
skull, where the surgeon puts something in the patient’s head while he is 
under the anesthetic. The brain is not exempt from the general biological laws 
that any organ grows by exercise, and is atrophied by disuse. If the object of 
education were to convey a certain number of impressions, carefully deleted 
and assorted for the purpose, it could probably be attained most rapidly with 
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the pupil in a wholly passive and receptive state—as nearly as possible in a 
hypnotic trance. No doubt something resembling this is an element in educa- 
tion, particularly in the initial stages; but it is far from the main purpose 
of training the pupil to use his own mind. 

“No doubt, also, all teachers are aware of the importance of voluntary co- 
operation on the part of the pupil. There has been an overwhelming revulsion 
against the drudgery of dull disciplinary tasks that breed disgust with school 
and all its mechanism. An attempt has been made to render study pleasant, but 
often, unfortunately, by making it easy. We are told that a youth will work 
best at something in which he is interested, something that accords with his 
natural tastes; but in many, if not most, cases he has no serious intellectual 
interests, and his tastes are still undeveloped. He is apt, therefore, to construe 
the principle as the avoidance of what he finds hard, and the selection of 
subjects that give a superficial sense of acquisition with little labor, or of 
those which he deems of practical use, a matter whereof he knows even less 
than of his own aptitudes. 

“He does not apply the same ideas in his play. The sports that are easy, 
requiring no fatiguing exercise, are not more sought than such as call for 
energy and even involve pain. Youth does not desire pain, but the exercise of 
natural powers if the reason for it can be made clear, or emulation points the 
way. Work is, indeed, stimulated by interest, but interest is no less generated 
by work; for most people are interested in that on which they bestow labor, 
and at least up to the point of fatigue—in proportion to the labor they bestow— 
the greatest of all interests comes from a sense of mastery. 

“Too much attention has, I think, been paid to making education attractive 
by smoothing the path, as compared with inducing strenuous voluntary effort, 
but this involves doing things that require exertion, and therefore are not 
at the time wholly pleasurable. Repeated mental exertion becomes a habit, one 
of the most valuable a man can possess. In fact the habit of overcoming 
obstacles is a large factor in the condition of mind that is properly called 
education; for the quantity of knowledge obtained when one leaves school is 
far less important than the ability to acquire knowledge and to think clearly 
on hard problems.”—The late A. Lawrence Lowe1u, President Emeritus, Har- 
vard University, “The Relation of Secondary Schools to Colleges,” Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, March 22, 1929, pp. 733-734. 





“RED” PROFESSORS AND ILLITERACY : A CORRELATION 


“*Red’ professors are frequently distinguished from the old reactionary 
professors, not by a firmer backbone, but by a profounder illiteracy.”—-Lzon 
Trotsky, The Permanent Revolution, II, 1930 (quoted in H. L. Mencken’s 
Dictionary of Quotations, p. 978). 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 


“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . . cooducedy 


E. H. HesPgtt and Rospert H. WILLiAMs* 








To THE Eprrors: 


Adventures in Conversational Spanish, by Bandy and Avilés (Turner E. 
Smith and Company, Atlanta, 1942), presents these two constructions on page 
56 in the course of a dialogue narrative: 


Lines 13-14: “. . . he tratado con muchos mejicanos y estoy bien al tanto de 


su historia.” Lines 20-21: “Yo también soy algo informado en cuanto a cosas de 
Méjico.” 


Question: How does one justify the use of “soy” instead of “estoy” in the 
second instance? In the light of William E. Bull’s excellent discussion in the 
December Hispania the choice of verb betokens the speaker’s subjective 
concept, but I have not succeeded in divining any concept which would override 
that of resultant state. 
WILLIAM MOELLERING 
Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado 


It seems to me that Mr. Bull could use the passages you quote in support 
of his thesis that the choice of verb depends upon the speaker’s subjective 
concept by explaining that the first speaker was evidently still conscious of 
the fact that he had acquired his knowledge of Mexican history, whereas the 
second speaker has forgotten that there ever was a time when he was not 
“algo informado,” or, at least, has come to look upon his present state of 
enlightenment as the normal condition for him. 

It would be more of a problem to explain the “soy” of the second passage 
according to the traditional rules for the uses of the two verbs. One would 
have to assume that “hombre” or some such noun is understood, which would 
seem like begging the question. It is possible that “soy algo informado” is a 
careless use of “ser” influenced by its author’s residence among English-speak- 
ing people. 

E. H. H. 
To THE Eprrors: 
Will you please recommend a Spanish Vocabulary List? 


M. M. F. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


One of the following lists may fit your needs: 
Keniston, Haywarp, A Standard List of Spanish Words and Idioms. Bos- 
ton: D. C, Heath and Company, 1941. 108 pp. (This is the latest of several lists 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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scientifically compiled by Professor Keniston and the best vocabulary list 
for most purposes.) 


Bucuanan, M. A., A Graded Spanish Word Book, Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1927. 195 pp. (The first really scientific study of word fre- 
quency; it lists 5,702 words.) 


Russet, Harry J., The Most Common Words and Idioms. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. 36 pp. (An inexpensive, practical vocabulary 
based on the studies of Buchanan and Keniston.) 


Wrixins, Lawrence A., Spanish Word and Idiom List. New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company, 1927. (One of the earlier lists which has proved 
useful to teachers. ) 


More complete bibliographies of available lists may be found in the appendix 
to Keniston’s A Standard List (pp. 107-108) and in Thomas E, Oliver’s The 
Modern Language Teacher's Handbook, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company 
(1935). 

R. H. W. 


To THe Eprrors: 


Could you tell me whether or not the 16-mm film “Sesenta segundos de 
vida,” Film Classics Company of Buffalo, is good? I should also like to 
know where the films “Al son de la marimba,” “La gitanilla,” and “Suspiros 
de Espafia” can be obtained. 

HeEten CutTTIne 
The Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


“Sesenta segundos de vida” is reported to be a western type of picture made 
in Hollywood. The other films may be obtained through Aztec Films Dis- 
tributing Company, 610 Soledad Street, San Antonio, Texas. 

R. H. W. 


To THe Eprrors: 


Can you provide a list of available Spanish records and record sets? And will 
you kindly let me know whether there is any subsequent set you recommend 
more than the “practical Spanish” course put out by the Portland School 
District with the cooperation of the Pan American Union? 

F, BLANKNER 
Marymount College, 
Tarrytown, New York 


The “Practical Spanish” series is the most recent and most reasonably priced 
of the Spanish record sets and was appraised in Recordings for School Use: A 
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Catalogue of Appraisals (World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y.) as the “best 
recorded set now available for use in teaching Spanish” (Hispania, xxv (Feb- 
ruary, 1942), 101). The course (six ten-inch records, twelve lessons, and 


manual) costs $5.00. Inquiries should be made of John D. Keating, 610 Studio 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 


Other well-known commercial record sets are: 


1. The Linguaphone (sixteen records and manual, $50.00) 

2. The Hispanophone (fifteen records, manual, $16.50—supply uncertain). 

3. The International Correspondence School Series (thirteen records, three 
textbooks, $27.50) 

4. The Cortinaphone (beginning course, eight records, textbook, $25.00; 
full course, fifteen records, textbooks, $50.00) 

5. The Languagephone (thirteen records, manual, $27.50) 

6. Sonodise (ten records, manuals, $27.50) 

7. The Hugophone (three records, manual, $11.50) 


The Language Service Center, 18 East Forty-first Street, New York City, 
advertises that it is prepared to sell or to rent to teachers for their individual 
use sets of these records and to give advice as to which set best meets the 
specific problems of the teacher, 

E. H. H. 
R. H. W. 


To tHE EpiTors: 


All textbooks give “desayunarse,” but Professor Bernard Levy, in his 
Present-Day Spanish (The Dryden Press), p. 3, line 3, et seg. gives merely 
“desayunar.” As my Spanish friends would say, “2En qué quedamos ?” 


San Francisco, California ArtHur BELMAR 


Usage is tending to drop the reflexive in such expressions as “;Has desa- 
yunado ya?”, “Voy a desayunar” and “:A qué hora desayunan ustedes?”. Not 
all textbooks insist upon the reflexive form of the verb. The vocabulary of 
Tarr and Centeno, A Graded Spanish Review Grammar with Composition, 
gives as the meaning of desayunar “to have breakfast.” 


R. H. W. 
To tHe Eprrors: 


Would you mind sending me the names of some New York firms that deal 
in Hispanic wares? Among other things I want to order some Spanish 
chocolate (the thick kind) and some yerba mate. 


F. H. 
Guilford College, 


North Carolina 


Two good firms located in New York which deal in Hispanic wares are 
Casa Moneo, 218 West Fourteenth Street, and Joseph Victori and Company, 
164 Pearl Street. Because of war conditions and shipping difficulties the stock 
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of both firms is abnormally depleted, but they still carry yerba mate (at ninety 
cents and a dollar a kilo) and Spanish chocolate (at twenty-five cents a 
seven-ounce tablet and up). They carry also other Spanish groceries, Mexican 
pottery and furniture, and a variety of Hispanic wares. They will attend to 
mail orders. 
E. H. H. 
R. H. W. 


To THe Epirors: 


I should like to find Spanish translations of the following songs: “America 
the Beautiful,” “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” and “Silent Night.” Can you tell 
me where I can get them? ° 


G. P. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Spanish translations of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” and “Silent Night” 
may be found in the collection called Canciones populares, edited by Allena 
Luce and published (1921) by Silver, Burdett and Company for use in the 
public schools of Puerto Rico. Translations of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” and “Home Sweet Home” are also in 
this collection. “Silent Night” may also be found in the little collection of 
Canciones populares published by the Thrift Press of Ithaca, New York. Mr. 
Olcott H. Deming of the Educational Section of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs tells us that he has been informed that “a good 
translation of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ was sent from Argentina to the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the State Department in Washington last 
September” and that a copy may be secured by writing the Division, calling 
one’s request to the attention of Mr. MacPherson. 


Two stanzas of “America the Beautiful” translated into Spanish appear in 
Weisinger and Johnston, Los otros americanos (Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany) pp. 187-8. This version by Miss Nina Lee Weisinger of the University 
of Texas adapts parts of certain stanzas of the original for better effect. 

R. H, W. 


To THe Epitors: 


Can you tell me of any defense jobs requiring a knowledge of Spanish? 
Mary Atice O’NEAL 
Blenheim, South Carolina 


At least two government agencies offer opportunities to men and women 
proficient in Spanish. They are: (1) The Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Requests for applications for position as Special Agent should be mailed 
to Mr. P. N. Foxworth, F.B.I., 607 United States Court House, Foley Square, 
New York City. “Applicants must have a college degree and proficiency in a 
foreign language.” (2) The Office of Censorship. Applications should be 
made either to the United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C., 
or to The Office of Censorship, District Postal Censor, New York, N.Y. 
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Both the F.B.I. and the Office of Censorship give examinations which deter- 
mine the candidate’s eligibility for the job. 


To THE Eprrors: 


Can you tell me where I can get some good recipes for Spanish American 
dishes? Our Club would like to give a dinner and serve exclusively Spanish 
American food. 


E. B. R. 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs has prepared a 
mimeographed annotated list of “Guides to Latin American Cookery,” which 
will be sent you on request. It will answer all your problems. The Office sug- 
gests, too, that numerous recipes and party suggestions can be obtained from 
the Home Institute of the New York Herald Tribune, 230 West Forty-first 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


To THE Epirors: 


I have heard that the government has recently published a Spanish-English 
Military Dictionary. Can you tell me how I can obtain one? 


S. R. L. 


The Military Dictionary (English-Spanish and Spanish-English) prepared 
by the War Department may be obtained by sending fifty cents to The Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. A similar dictionary for Portuguese 
may also be obtained there for the same price. 


THE PERISCOPE eee (A Survey of Current Publications) * 


Conducted by FLORENCE HALL, Associate Editor 








New World Constitutional Harmony: A Pan Americanadian Panorama.— 
George Jaffin, in COLUMBIA LAW REVIEW, 42: 3-53, April, 1942. “Bar- 
riers separating civilized countries are more easily dissolved when the initial 
obstacles to common understanding, caused by differences in language, are over- 
come. There was a time when Latin was the universal language of learning. 
With the decline of Latin and the emergence of nationalisms and their na- 
tional languages, the necessity of some international mode of discourse be- 
came evident. . . . Because of its Romance origin and the simplicity of its 
grammar, Spanish has been proposed as the international auxiliary language... . 
If a living language is to be chosen, there are many advantages in adopting 
Spanish for the Old World as well as the New... .” 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Miss 
Florence Hall, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Commerce Build-* 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
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Language Teaching and the High Schools—M. Margaret Anderson, in 
COMMON GROUND, 3: 110-113, Winter, 1943. “I am sure that matter-of- 
fact acceptance of immigrant languages as one of the features of the rich 
American scene and their inclusion in an official course of study, whether a 
student studied them or not, would relieve many youngsters of a burden of 
complexes and set them on the road to being sounder persons and so sounder 
Americans. . . . Such courses can be a real liaison between the school and the 
home . . . return neat profit to the community, and reveal unsuspected color 
and richness previously hidden beneath the barrier of language and the drab 
fear of non-acceptance. 

“In the present chaos, schools that are not yet awake to the language impli- 
cations and potentials of a global war and a global peace cannot justly call 
themselves abreast of the times. There can be no language insularity of the 
world of the future, where it will be increasingly difficult to tell where domestic 
concerns end and international affairs begin. 

“High schools should get on the job and make use, wherever possible, of 
their own community backgrounds and resources for a purposeful language 
program.” (Reprinted in full in this issue—see “Quotes.” ) 


Problems in the Teaching of Portuguese—Jacob Ornstein, in MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 26: 512-516, November, 1942. Small comfort will 
the Spanish teacher find in the author’s statement that those students who know 
no Spanish will enjoy greater proficiency in Portuguese, in spite of an almost 
100% vocabulary transfer. He will, however, be grateful to Mr. Ornstein for 
the preparation of a neat table of troublesome points to Portuguese students 
who already know Spanish, for some general and helpful linguistic suggestions, 
as well as a brief summary of the chief sound variations, and Lisbonese and 
Brazilian differences. Nor does he miss the opportunity to point out the folly 
of our insisting upon Lisbonese—spoken by six millions—instead of Brazilian, 
spoken by some forty-five millions. 


Suggestions to Popularize French—Robert L. Beachboard, MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE JOURNAL, 26: 517-521, November, 1942. To keep French from 
becoming a dead language at Stephens College, where 67% of the students 
questioned felt it had little value, every opportunity was sought to make the 
French course a living experience. As a result of an excursion to the little 
French colony of Ste. Genevieve, near St. Louis, several students began a 
study of Franco-American colonies. They attended French operas in St. Louis, 
took part in a Montreal listening-hour, ate at French restaurants, read con- 
temporary French periodicals published in America, attended French movies 
shown at the local theatre at their request, French lectures, bergerette recitals, 
puppet shows, and under Miss Maude Adams’s direction produced L’Etourdi 
and Chantecler! Also every effort was made to correlate French reading with . 
vocational interests. At the end of the year 59% of the students felt that French 
had high value. “The created impression is that French culture is active and 
still flourishing in this hemisphere.” 


A Retrospective View of Foreign Language Study.—Anne L. Moore, in 
MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 26: 530-531, November, 1942. At Lind- 
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blom High School they actually like their foreign language study. Of six hun- 
dred students questioned, 74% said they would again elect a foreign language, 
and for the following reasons: to meet college entrance requirements, for 
personal enjoyment, as preparation for their business or profession, or as an 
aid to English. Questionnaires were then sent to seven hundred mature citizens 
in the community, 410 of whom replied. Of these some 90% replied they, too, 
would again study foreign language, 37% desiring to read it, 46% to speak it, 
46% to understand it, 14% to write it. In high school 33% had studied Latin, 
33% Spanish, 28% French. It was disappointing, and significant, that only 36% 
claimed to have a better understanding of foreign countries as a result of their 
language study, Miss Moore adds that the Chicago schools are now considering 
a special accent on Pan American relations. 


Air-Age Education—Henry Grattan Doyle, in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
56: 553-554, December 5, 1942, How can the “educational soothsayers” proclaim 
that mathematics, “the touchstone that gives us aviation,” or foreign language, 
“the touchstone that makes it possible for us to do something really effective as 
far as the foreign countries that aviation has brought to our door are con- 
cerned,” are 75% or 90% “non-functional” for the average high-school student ? 
How does anyone know what will be “non-functional” for any boy or girl 
today? Or President MacCracken know that “not one per cent of our under- 
graduates will use the Spanish language in commerce, travel, or in interna- 
tional intercourse in their later lives”? Nor are these all the timely questions 
asked by Dean Doyle in his “Air-Age Education,” “a good phrase . . . if it 
means something fundamental, not a superficial ‘social-studies’ approach to the 
world we live in... .” 


Professors of English and Functionalism.—A. M. Withers, in MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 26: 596-598, December, 1942. Lamenting the super- 
ficial, unstimulating, “functional” approach to English that ignores the very 
bases of the language, “the absence from students’ minds of memorized selec- 
tions from great prose and poetry, an indisputable symptom of insensitiveness 
to thought through incomprehension of language,” the author insists it is not 
functional at all, since “the most appealing of what we have studied has not 
become actually a part of our persons.” 

“There is . . . an intimate and utterly essential connection between ripe 
training in language and enjoyment of the good life that is in literature. . . . 
Attention to the warp and woof of our language is the nearest approach we 
shall ever have to a satisfying antidote to national language failure and corrup- 
tion, and sooner or later our American world will have to fall back in line 
with those countries which have never mistaken the nature of language.” 


The Effect of Bilingualism on College Grades——M. V. Marshall and R. H. 
Phillips, in JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 36: 131-132, Oc- 
tober, 1942. No longer can bilingualism be given as an excuse for poor college 
work, according to the results of an interesting experiment with forty bilingual 
students representing eleven languages. 


Latin American Literature for the English Classroom.—Harry Domincovich, 
in the ENGLISH JOURNAL, 31: 590-597, October, 1942. The Committee on 
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International Relations of the National Council of Teachers of English hopes 
that readers and users of this selected list, consisting for the most part of 
Latin American translations, will send corrections and suggestions. 


The Teacher at the Front Line of the War.—Rachel Salisbury, in SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY, 57: 105-106, January 23, 1943. “When the teachers of North 
America understand the teachers of Central and South America, the founda- 
tions of a new hemispheric culture will have been soundly laid. . ... It is we 
who have much to learn of the language and nature of the older American 
culture. The pleasure of learning it first-hand from a teacher native to it is 
not to be underestimated. Here is our opportunity to share mutual learnings 
and to develop together the American way of life that we shall enjoy as one 
people after the war.” And thus Miss Salisbury reports on the Goodwill 
Membership Program of the National Council of Teachers of English, already 
numbering some 150 who have paid for an extra subscription to the ENGLISH 
JOURNAL to be sent to an English teacher in the other Americas. 

One cannot help but wonder if the A. A. T. S. is not missing an excellent 
opportunity to be equally helpful in bringing a vital acercamiento between 
teachers north and south? 


A New Era in Library Cooperation with Latin America. Rodolfo O. Rivera, 
in ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, 28: 613-619, 
December, 1942. The Director of the American Library in Managua pleads for 
needed cooperation, asks that letters to Latin American librarians be written in 
the language of the country to which directed, and that we forget our preoccu- 
pation with exchange of cents values but think rather in terms of ideas. He 
also asks for more librarian fellowships, more American libraries which are 
true centers of influence and culture, more translations, especially of scientific 
works of Library Science, for a Latin American UNITED STATES CATA- 
LOG and PUBLISHERS WEEKLY, for our book-dealers to be better in- 
formed on Latin American books and to develop a direct book-trade with 
Latin America instead of depending on European dealers, and for more North 
American librarians to travel and visit libraries in the other republics. 


Remarks on Intellectual Life in South America. Fernando de los Rios, in 
SOCIAL RESEARCH, 10: 100-117, February, 1943. The author finds the 
revitalization of cultural life of South America evident, Argentina boiling 
intellectually. It was Alexander Korn “who most stimulated the philosophical 
searchings of Argentina, and around him, a real educator, flourished a genera- 
tion of thinkers,” Angel Vasallo’s Nuevos prolegémenos a la metafisica, which 
greatly influenced the youth of Chile and Peru. 

Literature he finds a “refuge of doubts and anxieties,” although he calls 
Mallea’s recent El sayal y la pérpura (1941) a message to youth, of a new 
destiny, where artists play the roles of saints and heroes. 

He finds Brazil preoccupied with the conquest of nature rather than with 
intellectual problems, determined, unfaltering, with many “geo-political” 
factors. Referring to Francisco Campos’s O Estado Nacional (third edition, 
1941) he says that “Nowhere in Ibero-America has a book against democracy 
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and liberty appeared that is so brilliant, so caustic, so intelligent and so dan- 
gerous.” 

Colombia is the only country “where nobody knows the names of the gen- 
erals,” rich in humanistic tradition, preoccupied with the land and man, prodigal 
in the social novel. 

Jaramillos’s La Presidencia de Quito is called a classic in South American 
political literature, though he finds Quito tragically abandoned by civilization, 
Bolivia and Peru full of gloomy passion. And he admires “Lively Chile, virile 
and resolute,” and Subercaseaux’s Chile o una loca geografia. 

Venezuela is vigorous, Paraguay warlike and brave, living “under a romantic 
movement which exalts the Indian and national language, ‘Guarani,’” Uruguay 
highly intellectual with such figures as Freyle, Quiroga, Vas Ferreira. “. . . 
Understanding of a country can be attained only by exploring the most inti- 
mate psychological springs of its culture. Never will South America be under- 
stood if we continue to consider her principally as a political and economical 
problem for the United States. . . .” 


Pan Americana. “A Miniature Newspaper of the Western Hemisphere.” 
Published every other week in SCHOLASTIC. A welcome aid to Spanish con- 
versation classes with its facts behind news stories, such as the Uruguayan 
election, Bolivian strikes, “South America helps tan our hides,” “Argentina 
celebrates newspaper anniversary,” “Son of Ireland in South America,” Bra- 
zilian news, and such brief stories of cultural import as “Cuba’s Apostle of 
Liberty” (José Marti), “Giiiraldes, Novelist of the Gaucho,” “Gallegos, Novel- 
ist of the Llanos,” and “Novelist of Mexico’s Revolutionary Wars” (Mariano 
Azuela). 


The Wind That Swept Mexico. I. Fall of a Dictator. I1. Upheaval. III. 
Mexico for the Mexicans.—Anita Brenner, in HARPER’S, 185: 619-632, No- 
vember, 1942; 186: 98-108, December, 1942; 186: 201-213, January, 1943. “To 
know Mexico in our time, to get a picture from the jigsaw of the news, to find 
the outlines of what may be foreshadowed—so vital now when all can see 
that our futures are connected—there is a key, and this key is the Mexican 
revolution. . . .” And so we are presented to the “inscrutable,” “incomparable,” 
“irreplaceable” Don Porfirio of gilded memories. To the benevolent ascetic 
Francisco Madero, told by the Ouija board that one day he would be President 
of Mexico. To Obregén, who remarked that we “seem to believe that it suf- 
fices a starving man if you speak to him in a foreign language. . . .” To 
Cardenas and his “brain-trusters” who “think that Mexico’s revolutionary war 
was essentially the same struggle as that which is now international. . . . 
They, and the people like them in the rest of Latin America, and the masses 
they influence, are our only real allies. . . .” 

Whether or not the “wind that swept Mexico returns as a tornado—a grimly 
furious, desperate ‘Mexico for the Mexicans!’ endangering much more than 
investments depends on how clearly the American people grasp the meaning 
of the Mexican story, and how honestly we apply that meaning.” 


Castillo Is Not Argentina—Manuel Seoane, in the NATION, 156: 12-13, 
January 2, 1943. “. . . It is well to remember that it was Argentine armies, 
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with San Martin at their head, that helped to bring freedom to Chile and Peru 
in the nineteenth century. It was an Argentine statesman, Drago, who, when 
a European fleet was threatening Venezuela, established the doctrine that debts 
cannot be collected by compulsion. The classical Argentina writers—Sarmiento, 
Mitre, Alberdi—are beloved in all our countries. . . . Argentina’s press and 
radio cover the entire continent. Its tango and its movies are popular every- 
where. Only Mexico exercises a similar dominating influence. 

“We Latin Americans do not want to see Argentina isolated; it is too much 
a part of our own physical and spiritual body. We do not want to see it 
threatened, for we cannot envision a solidarity based on threats or fear. We 
want Argentina on our side, pro-democratic and anti-fascist, as it really is.” 


The Future of Liberal Education—Alexander Meiklejohn, in NEW RE- 
PUBLIC, 108: 113-115, January 25, 1943. “A democracy is a society whose 
citizens are liberally educated.” But, this thought-provoking article points out, 
liberal education failed in the pre-war period because it was “technical,” “in- 
tellectual,” not truly “liberal.” 

Liberal education should prepare the soldier to understand what he is fight- 
ing for, help us to use victory in the service of human peace and freedom. 
Mr. Meiklejohn feels, however, that since military training makes victory pos- 
sible, liberal arts colleges should be immediately converted to military needs, 
for “If the war is justified, it is being waged for the sake of the values to 
which our colleges are dedicated.” After the war all young men should be 
returned to college at government expense. All nations must have a funda- 
mental change of cultural attitude, since international reconstruction is largely 
re-education. 


War and the Liberal Arts —Irwin Edman, in the NATION, 156: 337-339, 
March 6, 1943. Aware of the failure of liberal education, less because of its 
“technical” and “intellectual” emphasis than because “the humanities in this 
country have always been regarded as a polite veneer,” this author feels keenly 
that “It would be shocking if a habit of public unconcern for liberal studies 
should become prevalent. And it is not inconceivable that the brushing aside 
of the liberal studies now would be the beginning of their permanent exile. 
We should then have a generation that would have no use for political freedom 
because it had lost a care for and a discipline in those arts and interests which 
constitute the free mind. . . . A college education is only four years, and four 
years is time enough to impose a philistine barbarism on a society; Hitler did 
it in less.” 

Pointing out that “Among the best students in the best institutions . . . the 
humanistic tradition has been kept, however tenuously or thinly, alive,” and 
that the interested public has believed “ that at college young men and women 
have been able to acquire some sensitive responsiveness to the best that has 
been thought and said in the world, some realization of their human situation 
and of their place in history, and some intellectual discipline” Mr. Edman 
hopes that the government may send young men and women to the colleges 
to learn what is necessary for peace, as it is sending them to learn what is 
necessary for war. 
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“... This tragic interval may have this much of educational good: all over 
the country the serious uses of the ‘useless’ subjects are being explored... . 
These changes will be far-reaching, but they will be in the interest of a 
changeless tradition older far than this Republic (as old as Plato’s)—the 
training of young minds to timeless values and to public responsibility.” 


TOMORROW, vol. II, no. 7, March, 1943.—“‘Never before in the history of 
the world has literature had to play such an important and responsible role 
as now,” says Eileen J. Garrett in her editorial “Looking Southward” in this 
issue of TOMORROW, devoted entirely to Latin American letters, and by 
Latin American authors, with the exception of the article on “The People’s 
Theatre” in Argentina by John Erskine. 

Presumably reciprocating the January, 1942 issue of the NUEVA GACETA 
of Buenos Aires, it quotes from an editorial world review: “If we want to 
guard the freedom of this hemisphere efficiently, we must fervently welcome 
collaboration with the United States. ... Our president and scholar, Sarmiento, 
praised the efficiency of North America in vain. . . . But its heart never beat 
beside ours. And our hands never groped towards each other. .. . It was 
finally the writers of the United States who began to show us the real soul 
of the North American people. . . . No one truly wants to see the decay of his 
country, least of all when it means enslavement for himself. Thus, when the 
people of a Latin American country try to integrate it and its aims, this means 
that they have begun to understand not only their national needs, but also the 
needs of our hemisphere. . . . In an urgent task, the writers and artists have 
an a priori responsibility; for it is through works of art that the feelings of a 
people become known.” 

German Arciniegas tells us in his splendid article “Our Continent” that 
“America alone has found that third dimension of life, its universality.” And 
there are fascinating pages by Manuel Seoane, Ciro Alegria, Luis Alberto 
Sanchez, Arturo Torres-Rioseco, and excellent book reviews, all of intense 
interest and concern to teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 


Shall Language Groups Be Segregated for Teaching Spanish?—Antonio 
Rebolledo, in the NEW MEXICAN SCHOOL REVIEW, 22: 3-4, December, 
1942, The Director of the Spanish Research Project of the State of New 
Mexico answers yes, reminding us that the Spanish-speaking pupil is likely 
to lose interest in a subject that sounds to him too infantile. He needs to be 
taught reading for meaning and vocabulary-building, whereas conversational 
Spanish should be the aim of the course for elementary-school English-speaking 
children. He also justifies segregation on purely instructional grounds, and as 
for improving relations between the two racial groups, believed by many 
Texans to be the main reason for teaching Spanish to children, Mr. Rebolledo 
feels that activities can be arranged that will bring them together in a task 
of common interest while giving different instructions to the two groups. 


Notes on the Study of Foreign Languages in Virginia High Schools.— 
E. Marion Smith, in VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 36: 106-107, 
November, 1942. This survey was undertaken by the Virginia State Division 
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of the AAUW, because of the feeling that the “public-school system in Vir- 
ginia was not sufficiently emphasizing the study of languages in its high-school 
curriculum. .. .” “The Spanish-French situation, if it may be so called, is 
an especially sad one” we are told. The survey reveals that of eighty-nine 
high schools twenty-nine offer no French, sixty-three no Spanish. All of 
which is exceedingly puzzling to the teacher of Spanish, until he reads: “We, 
who supposedly safeguard their educational ideals, are allowing them to turn 
from French to a language which admittedly has an inferior literature as far 
as its intellectual and cultural values go. . . . The whole movement is simply 
another evil sign of the times—of that hideously practical age in which we 
are living. We should see the handwriting on the wall.” 


The Modern Language Section—Myron C. Duckles, in the MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 26: 403-404, October, 1942, answers Leo L. Rock- 
well’s “excoriating contribution” of February, 1941 on “Dead Teachers of Living 
Languages.” Mr. Rockwell has asked why modern foreign language teachers 
are conspicuously absent from educational conferences, why they are in- 
different to the general problems of American education, and why a uni- 
versity president had pronounced modern language classes the most insolvent 
in the curriculum? And, lastly, when “Shall these dead awaken ?” 

Mr. Duckles calls attention to the fact that most modern language association 
programs do not touch upon questions of vital interest to the high-school 
teacher faced with the problem of teaching, and not failing, too many high- 
school students whose main interest is in credits. 

He further protests the overworked conference topic of making languages 
easy. “Although the Victrola, the radio, and the motion picture have a useful 
place in the system, they are only pretty sideshows to the big circus; yet there 
are higher-ups who would have us believe that we could just as well give over 
our positions to plugs and sockets and put the school engineer in charge. ... 
If there is to be an awakening of interest in our meetings, manifestly they 
must be of service to the profession as a whole and especially to younger 
teachers. ... By frankly admitting there has been something akin to stupidity 
in the conduct of our gatherings we are at the starting-point for more success- 
ful ones in the future. We suggest that speeches be shorter, more to the 
point, and more of them. Also that the subject-matter be of greater variety 
and more pertinent to our actual needs and practices.” 


Conferencia de Educacién Centroamericana EDUCATION DIGEST, 8: 
6-11, January, 1943. At the recent conference of Ministers of Education of 
the Central American republics in San José de Costa Rica, it was decided that 
there should be free interchange of teachers and credits in Middle America, 
where education should be broadly democratic, according to the principles and 
practices of progressive education. 

The six-year primary course, in addition to reading, writing, arithmetic, 
social and nature studies, citizenship, hygiene, includes urbanidad. Secondary 
education continues with sciences, arts and letters, culture, a sum of 150 
credits (one hour per week per year) being required for graduation. Required 
subjects include ten credits each of French, geography, and history, twenty- 
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five credits of science, four of psychology and logic, fifteen of English, and 
twenty of Mathematics and Spanish. 

In the normal schools thirty credits of specialized pedagogical studies are 
required. University education is professional. 

In San José an Oficina Centroamericana de Educacién has been established 
to collect, preserve, and distribute all kinds of information on plans of study, 
programs, texts, to the Ministers of Education of the several republics. 


Education for Victory. Report of the Committee on Education for Defense.— 
In TEXAS OUTLOOK, 26: 45-46, September, 1942, In the third grade in Lub- 
bock, Texas, children are studying Spanish twenty minutes per day, conversing, 
singing, playing games, and making picture-vocabulary booklets and charts. 
In the senior high school a one-year conversational course in Spanish is being 
offered to students not going to college but to jobs where they will come 
in contact with Mexicans. As a result the English-speaking students are be- 
coming sincerely interested in the Latin Americans. 


Significant Languages.—Carlos Garcia-Prada, in the WASHINGTON 
STATE CURRICULUM JOURNAL, 1: 18-20, April, 1942. “Languages and 
literatures are as vital as economics! . . . The real problems of Inter-American 
cooperation are educational and intellectual, It is up to the schools to train 
their young to live in accordance with the principles and ideals of Pan 
Americanism!” But Sr. Garcia-Prada rightly cannot understand why some 
educators become so enthusiastic over Inter-American cooperation, and in the 
next breath “damn with faint praise and lovely smiles” the study of the lan- 
guages of millions of “other” Americans who have made great contributions 
to the history and culture of the New World. He also feels that language study 
must be extended to six years, and reminds us that Spanish and Portuguese 
are not “aristocratic frills” but “the best and supreme tools of two democratic 


peoples who constitute to a great extent the moral and spiritual reserve of the 
human race... .” 


Basic Values of Languages.—Edward A. Lee, in the PHI DELTA KAP- 
PAN, 25: 53, 57, October, 1942. The Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of California at Los Angeles states that an appreciation of alien 
culture is essential to liberal education, and that study must be begun earlier if 
children are to make a serious attempt to master a foreign tongue. He further 
speaks of the tragic need of skilled and cultured teachers who have had actual 
experience with the countries where the languages are spoken, and who have 
consequently a sympathetic understanding of the people and their culture. 

“The golden age of language teaching in the schools of America is before 
us if we but have the wisdom and imagination to face the problem squarely.” 


“Literature in American Education.”—The second report of the Commission 
on Trends in Education of the Modern Language Association of America (the 
first, published in 1940, dealt with “Language Study in American Education” ) 
is the work of Howard F. Lowry of Princeton University, assisted by Oscar 
James Campbell, Marjorie Hope Nicolson, Horatio Smith, George Van Sant- 
voord, and Henry Grattan Doyle, chairman of the Commission. “The response 
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of a wide and enthusiastic public to that single magic clause (“For Whom the 
Bell Tolls”) from an author dead three hundred years should deter those 
curriculum-makers who, with no sanction from the humane tradition, would 
deprive American students of their true inheritance, The writers of this report 
are concerned for that inheritance. . . . To doubt that literature should have 
a high place in the education of mankind is to apologize for the very nature of 
man himself. . .. The curricula of our schools and colleges have been made a 
kind of ‘hobby-lobby.’ . . . We have concocted an endless Christmas morning 
in which both teachers and pupils rush from one bright novelty to another 
beneath the shining educational tree. . . . How does literature enlarge the life 
of human beings? It does so by enlarging (1) their experience in human un- 
derstanding; (2) their experience of other countries; (3) their experience in 
quality; (4) their experience of the past. .. . Human liberty depends not on 
charters and institutions alone. It depends on memory and the ancient heritage 
of men, on the voice of that humane confederation, scattered through many 
lands and through many ages, which it is the business of literature to make 
known. We have been progressively forgetting that heritage and trying to live 
as children, without parents or teachers to guide them. . . .” The report is rich 
in illustrations of the “enlargement of the life of human beings” through lit- 
erature—in English and in foreign languages. (The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, 100 Washington Square East, New York.) 


“Language Teaching Goes to War.”—Charles Rumford Walker, in 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY for April 3, 1943, tells us that “thousands of 
Americans—many of them in uniform—are learning plain or fancy foreign 
languages four times as fast as was thought possible before the war... 
because, suddenly, we’ve got to. .. . The success of these new classes is the 
result of hard work and keen interest harnessed to a rigorous, original method, 
which combines science and common sense. . . . The most novel feature of 
this method is the use of a native as well as a teacher in the same classroom. 
The native, untrained in teaching, sticks to his own language. . . . His job is to 
give sounds and words for the students to imitate. . . . The teacher, highly 
trained and often an American, guides the class, corrects students, helps to 
save time, shows how vocal cords can be made to produce difficult sounds, 
explains as much grammar as is necessary to speed progress and not a bit 
more. For the object of these classes is not to pass an examination, but to 
understand natives, and to be understood by them, as rapidly and thoroughly 
as possible. . . .” So the author describes the “Intensive Language Program” of 
the American Council of Learned Societies and similar efforts to meet our 
national language needs. The war, he concludes “has exploded the myth that 
Americans are too dumb—or too proud—to learn languages and learn them 
fast. . . . The graduates are demonstrating that they can talk with and be 
understood by natives in any corner of the world. They are giving us new 
weapons to help win a global war. When the time comes, these weapons will 
be even more valuable in winning a global peace.” (For information about the 
Intensive Language Program of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
see Hispanta for December, 1942, pp. 485-493, or write to Dr. John M. Cowan, 
Director of the Intensive Language Program, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.) 
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SUSPENSION OF CHAPTERS 


The Executive Council of the Association, at its meeting in New York 
on December 29, 1942, unanimously voted to suspend those Chapters of the 
Association which have failed to render reports to the Chapter Adviser 
of the Association. In several cases, years have elapsed with no contact 
between the Chapter Adviser and the Chapter, or between the National 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association and the Chapter. 

Suspension will bar the Chapter concerned from the active Chapter List 
of the Association, but will not stand in the way of subsequent restoration 
to the Chapter List. 


The Chapter Adviser is Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, 145 Fifteenth 
Avenue, San Mateo, California. 


NEW MEMBERSHIP LIST 


The Secretary-Treasurer has prepared for publication in pamphlet form 
a revised membership list of the Association. It is expected that copies will 
be mailed early in May to all members who have paid their dues for the 
current year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO HISPANIA 


Members whose dues for 1943 are still unpaid at the close of business 
on June 30, 1943, will be dropped from the rolls and will not receive subse- 
quent issues of HISPANIA, 

Graypon S. DeLann, 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Denison University, 

Granville, Ohio 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
Report of Progress 


When this Committee was first appointed, we did a considerable amount 
of work consulting with each other and with some other persons who might 
have had ideas that would be useful. But with the increasing war pressure, 
due to diminution of faculty members and of secretarial help, the Com- 
mittee has been unable to draw up a finished document. We therefore 
report progress only. 

Joun D. Fitz-Geratp, 
Chairman 











CHAPTER NEWS... Conducted by 


Mary ELEANOR Peters, Chapter Adviser* 








CHICAGO. At a luncheon meeting on February 27, a “Mexican Medley” was 
presented by an accomplished photographer and traveler, through the medium 
of very fine colored photography, something “different” in moving-pictures. 
Music was furnished by the students of Evanston Township High School, 
under the direction of Miss Ellen Dwyer. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. Announcing the theme of the February meet- 
ing as “Pan American Relations,” the program chairman, Miss Grace Metcalf, 
introduced Senhor de Savoya, consul-general of Brazil in San Francisco, who 
presented a picture of his country in its historical, cultural, and political 
aspects. He emphasized a number of points on which the average United States 
American is not at all clear, and suggested possibilities of establishing a better 
understanding through a more sympathetic grasp of the significance of the dif- 
ferences between the people and the life of Brazil and those of the United 
States. After his talk there was a constructive discussion of some of these 
possibilities, especially in regard to some modification of fees for Latin 
American students entering our universities. The attendance at the meeting 
was an encouraging sign of the interest of the members, most of whom had 
worked all week, and until late the night before, with the rationing boards 
in San Francisco and other cities in the Bay area. 


SAN JOAQUIN. As with many Chapters, these days, transportation diffi- 
culties reduce the attendance at meetings of Chapters whose membership covers 
a wide area. In spite of this handicap the Chapter plans regular meetings and 
has arranged programs for the remainder of the school year. 


TEXAS. Regular meetings are being held, with good attendance. In Novem- 
ber the Chapter enjoyed an illustrated lecture by Professor Gibson Danes 
of the Department of Art, University of Texas, under the title of “A Survey 
of Hispanic Painting,” with special attention to the work of Velasquez, Goya, 
and El Greco, 


SAN DIEGO. This, our newest Chapter, was admitted just before Christmas, 
and was given recognition in the February issue of Hispania. We hope to 
have a full report of its activities for the October issue. 


LLANO ESTACADO has a plan for maintaining interest in the Chapter and 
its activities in spite of inability to hold meetings while transportation is so 
difficult. Dr. Charles Qualia issues a mimeographed news-letter containing news 
about members, world news, Spanish teaching hints, and so forth, which goes to 


* All news notes for this department and all chapter reports, changes in officers, 
and the like, should be sent to Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San 
Mateo, California. 
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all the members, scattered over the area of Plainview, Canyon, Amarillo, and 
Lubbock—names becoming familiar to members of chapters all over the coun- 


try whose sons or husbands or brothers are in training campus in this part of 
Texas. 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO reports a meeting in March, jointly with the 
Spanish Club of New Mexico A. and M. College, to hear a talk on his experi- 
ences in Guadalcanal by Dr. William Lulow. The year ended with a dinner 
meeting in Juarez, Mexico, at which Pan American Day was celebrated by 
the members of the Chapter and a group of prominent educators and diplomats 
from Mexico. Members of Rio Grande Chapter were invited to attend. 


MARGINALIA 


The continued scarcity of reports makes it impossible to present a well- 
rounded picture of the accomplishments of the Chapters. Perhaps there is 
some uncertainty as to the dates on which the material must be submitted. 
Chapter secretaries are urged to note the following schedule and to send 
in reports immediately after meetings. 

The Adviser’s report must be sent to Washington two months, or at the 
latest, siz weeks prior to the issue of the magazine. For instance, this ma- 
terial, which will appear in the May issue, must be sent in by March 15, There- 
fore, for October, material must be sent in July, and so on. It is therefore 
most important that all chapter reports be in my office not later than the 
tenth of March, of July, of October, of December, if they are to be included 
in this department. 

As you will have noted, upon reading the report of the Executive Council, 
held in New York in December in lieu of the Annual Meeting in Washington, 
the Council voted “that the Secretary-Treasurer be empowered to announce 
in the February 1943 Hispania a statement setting forth the Executive Coun- 
cil’s action to suspend Chapters which have failed to render annual reports to 
the Chapter Adviser.” 

This action seemed necessary in view of the fact that without at least one 
report annually, it is impossible to know whether the Chapter is functioning, 
and the Association is in the embarrassing position of claiming more Chapters 
than are actually in existence. 

For instance, when the list of officers was in compilation, fourteen Chapters 
failed to reply to the card of inquiry sent by the Adviser. Since the Secretary- 
Treasurer needed the list to check his own records, there was some confusion, 
and doubtless there will be omissions in the list he is publishing. 

With the formation of the San Diego Chapter, announced in this issue, I 
have the charters of thirty-nine chapters, but when two or even three years 
pass without reports, it scarcely seems honest to claim so many Chapters. I 
sincerely hope that all Chapters will respond promptly, so that we need not 
bid any of them farewell. 

Will you please discuss this matter thoroughly in your next Chapter meeting? 

Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 
145 Fifteenth Avenue, 
San Mateo, California 
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CONFERENCE ON INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION 


On the occasion of the inauguration of Dr. John Garland Flowers as Presi- 
dent of Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas, on 
March 26 and 27, 1943, the entire discussion period of the program was devoted 
to the consideration of the development of better understanding between the 
peoples of the Americas. Located as they are on the “proving ground” for our 
Good Neighbor policy, the teacher-training institutions of our Southwest have 
a unique responsibility in this field. The College at San Marcos is to be con- 
gratulated on its forward-looking program. One of the sessions of the confer- 
ence was devoted to an important phase of the larger problem, the teaching 
of Spanish in the elementary schools. In Texas the study of Spanish is begun 
in the third grade. State textbooks are furnished and a new tentative course 
of study has been adopted for grades three to eight. 


ASSISTANCE FOR CLUB SPONSORS 


The Division of Inter-American Educational Relations of the United States 
Office of Education has recently added to its staff Miss Esther Brown, who is 
giving special attention to Pan American club-work and other Inter-American 
extracurricular activities of schools and colleges. Miss Brown has been a 
student, teacher, and club adviser in other American republics as well as in 
the United States. She is collecting materials and suggestions which will be 
available to club sponsors who may wish to use them. Requests should be 
addressed to the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


STORY BUILDING WITH BLOCKS 


Construccién de frases con bloques is the name given a sentence-building 
game that might appeal to Spanish-speaking children in the lower grades or 
to elementary-school pupils beginning the study of Spanish. A vocabulary of 
about 150 words, including every part of speech, is printed on the sides of 
wooden blocks. To simplify the learning of gender, the masculine nouns, arti- 
cles, and adjectives are in red, while all the feminine words are in green. The 
rules say that a red word and a green word are never used side by side. All 
the blocks are numbered, and sentences are formed by arranging two or more 
blocks in sequence according to a key which is provided, By turning one or 
more blocks to different positions a great variety of sentences may be formed. 


The bloques are distributed by Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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RECENT READING MATERIALS FOR 
STUDENTS OF SPANISH 


For the convenience of teachers and students who are unfamiliar with cur- 
rent reading matter in Spanish and who wish some guidance with regard to 
level of difficulty, geographical setting, and type of reading, the United States 
Office of Education has published an annotated bibliography of Recent Reading 
Materials for Students of Spanish. There are about seventy-five titles, organ- 
ized under the headings of novels, short stories, plays, anthologies, history of 
literature, history and travel, conversation, miscellaneous readings, and periodi- 
cals. Included in the list are representative readings of recent publication and 
many new editions of works by both Spanish and Spanish American authors. 
Special consideration has been given the needs of teachers of Spanish in 
elementary schools and of those who are inexperienced or just entering the 
field. The bibliography is distributed free of charge by the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

BILINGUAL FILM LIBRARY 


A pre-publication issue of The Bilinguist, to be published monthly by the 
Bilingual Film Library, 1712 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., an- 
nounces the preparation of films and narrative sheets for free circulation to 
all who wish to use them. The films, featuring foreign travel, present two or 
more languages in any combination desired. Mr. Morrie R. Joyan, author of 
the system, has invited chambers of commerce, business organizations, and 
clubs to form bilingual groups convenient to the homes or places of business 
of their members. A discussion forum following each showing of the picture 
would give an opportunity to adapt the vocabulary to self-expression. 


MESSAGE OF FRIENDSHIP FROM MEXICAN STUDENTS 


A warm message of amity was offered by the students of Juarez, Mexico, 
to the students of El Paso and the United States during an Inter-American 
scholastic program which took place February 3 at Austin High School. Over 
a hundred students and teachers from Judrez spent the day in the schools of 
El Paso, giving an excellent program of dances, speeches, and songs, and the 
occasion proved very enjoyable for both elementary and high-school students. 
Greetings from the students of Juarez were read in English by Licenciado 
Ricardo Carrillo Duran, Secretary of the City Council of Juarez. The message, 
in part, follows: 

“We seek your friendship on an enduring basis, through the days of our 
youth and into manhood and womanhood. . .. We students, as future citizens 
and guides of the activities of our nation, constitute the most favorable ground 
for the start of a new movement aimed at even closer ties between our two 
nations—a movement that will make us child-friends today and citizen-friends 
in the years to come. .. . We believe that future understanding, friendship, 
and respect between Mexicans and Americans will have its foundations, not 
so much in the actions of diplomats and ambassadors, as in the hearts of 
young generations.” 


The guests were entertained in the school cafeteria for lunch. This program 
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was one of several to be presented in the El Paso schools by visiting Juarez 
students this spring. The El Paso students plan a return visit to the schools 
of Juarez in the near future. 


THE INFORMATION EXCHANGE ANNOUNCES NEW 
LOAN PACKETS ON INTER-AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP AND UNDERSTANDING 


A new series of fourteen loan packets has been prepared by the Information 
Exchange, United States Office of Education, for the use of teachers and adult 
study groups interested in the other American republics. The collection repre- 
sents a careful selection of the best materials available—pamphlets, bibliog- 
raphies, units of study, conference reports, magazines, stories, plays, pictures, 
maps, songbooks, and other teaching aids. Except for the two packets described 
as instructional, content-materials predominate. Titles and order numbers of 
the complete series are as follows: 


Instructional Materials for Use in the Development of Units and 


SD OG BN nn os cdde cet cecvaberecced csdcceeseeeereres IX-ES-1 
Instructional Materials for Use in the Development of Units and 

Se IONS 6 dance cto dbbeeabbticewesetccsgdetocetss IX-ES-2 
Reading Materials Suitable for Classroom Use ..............-.. IX-ES-3 
Reading Materials Suitable for Classroom Use ...............- IX-ES-4 
The Study of Spanish: Beginning Classes ...............0-+00: IX-G-1 
The Study of Spanish: Intermediate Classes ................+.-- IX-G-2 
a NE I oes icc cwticcdcee os risevervesul IX-G-3 
en OS “Ge eee MUUNONID ois sos Ce ccveceteabeciceebedesewer IX-G-4 
Oe, Ee ee I haa bags 6 det tdccdes be cccctseceads IX-G-5 
Art and Sculpture of the Western Hemisphere ...............-.- IX-G-6 
The Development of Pan Americanism ..................02005: IX-G-7 
I OI CR NOD hin on bea dvdi veda eiccdonecscissceepa IX-G-8 
i Leet. ccccdbowswh sees sede oeet push dnvaael’ IX-H-1 
EE SE es oo o 5b-4 che Havib obee eS ein buheee cee diwes IX-H-2 


The letters “ES” in the order numbers indicate elementary and secondary 
levels, and “H” indicates higher education; “G” signifies general matter adapt- 
able to different levels of instruction. 

To obtain the packets, write to the Information Exchange, United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. There is no 
expense to the borrower. Franked labels requiring no postage are furnished 
for their return, if wrapped in packages weighing four pounds or less. Each 
packet may be kept for two weeks, though no more than two packets may be 
ordered at a time. 


EDUCATION IN THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


The Nineteenth Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, consists of a series of articles on the 
educational systems of the other American republics. Written by recognized 
leaders in education in each of the countries, the articles form an authoritative 
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overview of present conditions. The book is available also in Spanish under 
the title La educacién en los paises de la América Latina, Professor I. L. 
Kandel of Columbia University is the editor. 


SPANISH STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Residents of the District of Columbia seem to be losing no time in their 
language-learning activities. At every turn, students, businessmen, secretarial 
and professional people, soldiers, sailors, clubwomen, government officials, 
laborers, maids, cooks, wives of diplomats—all are trying to learn to speak or 
read or understand a foreign language. Spanish is especially popular. A thing 
which never fails to bring a comment of surprise and pleasure from our 
Latin American visitors is the ability of so many people in the Capital to 
speak Spanish. Aside from the usual offerings at the splendid local universities 
and colleges and in the public schools, classes are offered at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the American Association of University 
Women club house, the public evening schools, the Navy Department, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Inter-American Defense Board, and at 
numerous language schools. At the Washington Inter-American Training 
Center for Army and Navy and other Government personnel, 172 classes with 
a total registration of 2,990 students have been held since June. These classes 
are in Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin American backgrounds, the majority 
being in Spanish. Luncheon groups and private tutoring also flourish. One of 
the most delightful groups is the seminar conducted by Dr. Pedro de Alba at 
the Pan American Union. Under the guidance of Dr. de Alba and with the 
influence of guests like Magdalena Petit and Francisco Aguilera, who speak 
of their native land and talk enthusiastically of their favorite poets, even the 
most diffident begin to use Spanish almost without thinking. 


THE BAEDEKER OF THE LATIN 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Sponsored by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, a 
condensed reference work on travel in Latin America has been prepared for 
the use of the average traveler. Volume One of the two-volume series, called 
The New World Guides to the Latin American Republics, deals with Mexico, 
Central America, and the West Indies. Volume Two will be a similar work on 
South America. In addition to the comprehensive guide to travel, a number of 
articles of general information are included, on such topics as Latin America’s 
Cultural and Historic Foundations, Latin American Art, Bibliographical Notes, 
Maps, The Travel Agent, Principal Catholic Holidays, Educational Oppor- 
tunities in Latin America, The Pan American Highway, Mountaineering, and 
Weights and Measures. The work is edited by Earl Parker Hanson and pub- 
lished by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York. 


PROJECTS IN INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATION 


A recent article by Dr. John C. Patterson in the Claremont College Bulletin 
gives an interesting account of some teacher exchanges made this year. With 
his permission the following excerpt is quoted. 
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“Recently a project was undertaken for sending a group of our teachers 
to the island republic of Haiti. In October the Haitian Government decreed 
that greater emphasis should be placed upon the study of the English 
language in the national schools of the republic. One problem which the 
educational authorities in Haiti faced was the scarcity of available and well- 
qualified teachers of English, and as a result a request for assistance was 
made to the Government of the United States. The Ministry of Education de- 
sired us to send a group of trained language teachers to work in their schools 
for a period of several months. Three agencies of the Federal Government 
cooperated in the project, and a mixed group of Negro and white teachers, 
men and women, is now on the island teaching English to Haitian students 
from the fifth grade up. The teachers who have been sent are men and women 
with especially fine training and with a record of successful teaching experi- 
ence, Several of them have previously taught English as a foreign language. 
All of them not only read but speak French; most of them are French teachers 
in our public schools who have had experience in teaching English as well. 

“Tt is hoped that by means of this enterprise the students and teachers of 
English in Haiti may have their knowledge of our language improved, and it 
seems certain that our own teachers will be better prepared to carry on the 
work of their classrooms here after the experience of having lived in a French- 
speaking land. Their horizons will have been broadened; they will have upon 
their return, a truer conception of some Inter-American problems. These 
teachers have carried with them to Haiti classroom materials, books, and 
pamphlets describing the cultural life of our country. It is expected that they 
will leave behind a clearer understanding of our people and our ways. 

“This one project, therefore, illustrates the three phases of the Inter- 
American program of the Office of Education: the exchange of personnel, the 
promotion and improvement of language study and teaching, and the deepen- 
ing of the understanding between our people and those of a neighboring re- 
public. Not the least important of the many possibilities which the project 
unfolds is that of our own people’s increased effectiveness after their return 
to their classrooms in the United States. 

“A second project now in progress under the general head of ‘exchange of 
teachers’ represents another side of the program. A short time ago five 
teachers from Paraguay arrived in Washington under the joint auspices of two 
Government agencies. The group is composed of three women and two men 
who had been selected by the Paraguayan Ministry of Education because of 
their outstanding contribution to education in the schools of the republic. The 
schedule outlined for the teachers brought them to Washington for a period 
of one week. This was to enable the persons in charge of the program to con- 
sult with the teachers, to plan with them, and to give the teachers themselves 
an opportunity to visit the capital of our country. From Washington the 
teachers were sent out to a university center where they will remain for a 
period of several months and where, during their first weeks, they will con- 
centrate upon the study of our language. A few weeks of orientation and 
intensive practice in English will assist our Paraguayan friends to carry out 
their study with greater success. Since this particular group is made up of 
normal-school teachers who are not specialists in languages, they are located 
in a teacher-training institution where they will attend classes, familiarize 
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themselves with our teaching materials and techniques, and participate in life 
generally at an educational institution of this type. They will be interested also 
in the organization of our schools; so opportunities are to be provided for them 
to visit schools in the surrounding territory where the situation will be roughly 
comparable to that in their homeland, 

“Later the Paraguayans will go to another educational institution for a 
period of approximately two months. At that point the group will be divided 
and individual teachers will be attached to the school-systems of some of our 
towns and smaller cities in order that they may know our school life more 
intimately, observe our teachers at work, examine materials we use, familiarize 
themselves with the use made of school libraries, and arrive at a better under- 
standing of our educational problems. Undoubtedly the visiting teachers will 
leave behind them in numerous classrooms a truer picture of Paraguayan 
culture and an awakened interest in the life and problems of their native land. 
Distances between some of our people and a South American republic will 
somehow have been shortened, and Americans, North and South, will have 
moved forward not merely in spirit but in the whole program of Inter- 
American cooperation, We shall hope that our visitors will find much here 
which will be of interest and of use to them in their work at home; that 
schoolchildren in far away places will be brought closer to us because their 
teachers have had an opportunity to know our country; that teachers and 
children will have more confidence in us as a people, believe with us in the 


ideals for which we stand, and work with us towards a common goal of un- 
derstanding.” 


PORTUGUESE COURSES 


Additions to the “List of Colleges and Universities Offering Courses in 


Portuguese Language and Literature, 1942-43,” published in Hispanra for 
February, follow: 


University of Arizona 
la.-lb. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—John Brooks 

Offered in 1941-42 and alternate years. 
Offered in Extension Courses, 1942-43. 

University of Minnesota 

1-2. Beginning Portuguese (1 year) 
(Offered also in the Extension Division and the Summer Session) 
3. Intermediate Portuguese (1 term) 
University of Virginia 


Al. Elementary Portuguese (1 year)—L. G. Moffatt 
A2. Intermediate Portuguese (lyear)—L. G. Moffatt 


WAKING UP TO DEFICIENCIES IN MATHEMATICS 
AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


That many branches of the United States armed services have had to take 
time during the war to train young Americans to be proficient in mathematics 
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and languages has revealed the inadequacies of high-school graduates in 
these fields. 

Two new radio series, produced by the Radio Council of the Chicago 
Public Schools, “Languages in Action,” and “Numbers at Work,” have been 
planned to arouse interest in these subjects among elementary grade students. 
“Languages in Action” is heard weekly on Tuesdays, 1:30-1:45 p.m., and the 
“Numbers at Work” broadcasts are heard on Mondays at the same time, over 
Station WIND. Neither program attempts to teach. Both are exclusively 
“interest-arousers,” planned to bring about better understanding of the need 
for mastery of mathematics and the advantages of studying foreign languages. 

“Numbers at Work” may be used by teachers to overcome a merely passive 
interest in mathematics. For instance, “Percentage and Interest” step out of 
the textbook when a representative of the Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
shows their importance in providing for millions of soldiers. A broadcast on 
“Weights and Measures” will include an interview with an army inspector for 
the Chicago Ordnance District. Mr. Ralph Rodney Root, landscape engineer, 
will discuss camouflage by planting, during the broadcast on “Ratio and 
Proportion.” A Navy officer will be interviewed on the broadcast concerning 
algebra, a ship navigator will discuss the importance of geometry in naviga- 
tion, and an Army anti-aircraft officer will discuss the use of trigonometry 
in the armed services. 

“Languages in Action” traces the evolution of languages and compares 
foreign languages, such as French, Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese, Dutch, and 
Norwegian, to the English language, to show that understanding of lan- 
guage is necessary to understanding of people. Further interest in foreign 
languages is brought about by presenting words and phrases from these lan- 
guages which have become incorporated into ours. Although there is no 
attempt to teach foreign languages in this series, stories and dramatizations 
are used to arouse interest in foreign languages and bring about further study. 


—Release from Radio Council, Chicago Board of Education, George Jennings, 
Acting Director. 


PROGRAM AIDS: FREE OR AT COST 


1, Films—16 mm. films on Latin American subjects, all in sound, some in color. 
Suitable for complete program or to supplement a lecture. Available from 
depositories throughout the country. Free. 

2. Materials—Simple background and current information on Inter-American 
relations, Suggestions for community programs, bibliographies, booklets and 
leaflets. New Pamphlet Series. Well illustrated. The Americas and the War. 
General topics and individual countries. Spanish Language Pamphlets and 
Posters. Topics: The Americas and the War, The Four Freedoms. 

3. Speakers—On all Inter-American topics. Selection of biographical sketches 
of lecturers in your vicinity sent on request. Fees variable—free or on 
arrangement, 

4. Information—On Inter-American program aids from other agencies. 


Address: Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Washington, 
D.C. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PREPARES FIRST “TALKING 
BOOKS” IN PORTUGUESE AND PRESENTS THEM TO 
GOVERNMENT OF BRAZIL FOR USE 
BY BRAZILIAN BLIND 


In response to a request from the Brazilian government, the Library of Con- 
gress, in cooperation with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, has prepared a group of “talking books” in Portuguese which it is 
sending to Brazil to be used by the blind there. Archibald MacLeish, the 
Librarian of Congress, has announced. Selected portions were given their 
first public audition in the Whittall Pavilion of the Library on Friday after- 
noon, January 29, on a special program to which representatives of the Pan 
American Union, the Department of State, the United States Office of 
Education, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Wash- 
ington Inter-American Training Center, the War and Navy Departments, 
and the Brazilian Embassy were invited. 

“Talking books” is the name given to slow-playing phonograph recordings 
of books made especially for use by the blind. These recordings in Portuguese 
are the first talking books to be made in a foreign language under the Library’s 
supervision and their distribution to the blind in Brazil will mark the first use 
of talking books in Latin America. Even in this country, the use of talking 
books by the blind is a comparatively recent development. They were de- 
veloped by the American Foundation for the Blind of New York City about 
1934, At that time the Library of Congress inaugurated the purchase of records 
on a small scale, under its program for furnishing books for adult blind 
readers throughout the country. At the present time records are distributed 
through twenty-seven regional libraries, and talking machines, made for the 
Library of Congress by a special WPA project, are lent to readers of these 
records through the state agencies for the blind. Some 213,000 of these are 
now in use. 

The preparation of the talking books in Portuguese was carried out under 
the general direction of the Hispanic Foundation in the Library with the ad- 
vice and cooperation of Dr. Fernando Lobo, Counselor of the Brazilian Em- 
bassy in Washington. All of the discs were recorded in the Recording Labora- 
tory of the Library of Congress, with the assistance of the office in charge of 
the Books for the Adult Blind program. 

The interest of the Government of Brazil in the possibility of adopting 
talking books in the work it is doing for the blind of Brazil began last year 
when Mme. Lydia de Q. Sambaquy, Librarian of the Departamento Ad- 
ministrativo do Servigo Publico, which is the Brazilian civil service, spent 
several months on a special fellowship in the Library of Congress. Mme. 
Sambaquy was much impressed by the wide use of talking books by blind 
readers in this country, and informed the Library about the extensive project 
in behalf of the blind sponsored by the DASP at the Instituto Benjamim Con- 
stant in Rio de Janeiro. Mme, Sambaquy interested the Brazilian Embassy in 
the undertaking and a plan was worked out for the production of a special 
series of records composed of selections from the literary classics of Brazil 
and recited by native Brazilians in Portuguese. Mme. Sambaquy herself read 
the first recording to be made—that of a Brazilian children’s story—and she 
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also obtained as readers other members of the DASP who were in this country 
studying the administrative processes of the Federal Government. Sr. Mario 
Pedrosa of the Pan American Union; Sr. José Famadas, of New York, and 
the noted Brazilian poetess, Dona Ana Amelia Carneiro Queiroz de Mendoga, 
also read some of the material in the series. 

A total of twenty-one discs, comprising forty-two sides, were recorded, On 
these are included selections of romantic poetry, the satirical short stories 
of Machado de Assis, a complete novel, Jracema, by José de Alencar, mystic 
descriptions of Brazilian landscapes and folk-types by Euclides da Cunha, 
and the writings of such political figures as Joaquim Nabuco and Rui Bar- 
bosa, and other examples of the major forms of literary expression in the 
classical period of Brazilian literature, the nineteenth century. The completed 
talking books and a special machine on which they may be played are being 
presented to the Instituto Benjamim Constant, where they will be made avail- 
able to the Brazilian blind. 


“JEFFERSON AND THE AMERICAS”: EXHIBITION AT THE 
HISPANIC FOUNDATION IN THE LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS COMMEMORATES THE BICENTENARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


“I should rejoice to see the fleets of Brazil and the United States riding 
together as brethren of the same family and having the same interests.” These 
prophetic words, written by Thomas Jefferson to his friend, William Short, 
have a special meaning today in the light of the close relationship between 
Brazil and the United States in the cause of the United Nations. Together 
with other statements of Jefferson on Latin America, they are included in a 
special exhibit opened April 12 at the Hispanic Foundation as its contribution 
to the general exhibition of the Library of Congress in honor of the bi- 
centenary of the birth of the great Virginian. This exhibit, composed largely 
of original letters from the Library’s collection of Jefferson documents, traces 
further his connection with Brazil. The note which a young Brazilian, José 
da Maia, addressed in 1786 to Mr. Jefferson, then our Minister to France, 
appealing for United States support in a proposed attempt to free Brazil from 
Portuguese rule, is shown, together with the careful report of his interview 
with the youthful patriot which Jefferson sent some four months later to 
John Jay, the Secretary of State. 

Another notable item is a letter Jefferson wrote in 1811 to the Polish leader 
Kosciuszko announcing the outbreak of revolution in Spanish America and 
praying for a “safe deliverance” for the future republics of Latin America. 
Jefferson’s growing conviction that the hemisphere should be kept free of 
the political influence of Europe is revealed in letters to distinguished corre- 
spondents included in the Hispanic Foundation’s exhibition. In 1808 he wrote 
to Governor Claiborne of Louisiana that the interests of Cuba and Mexico 
are the same as ours. Five year later he informed Baron von Humboldt that 
the American continent must be defended from the wars of Europe. In the 
Short letter of 1820 Jefferson stated his hope that the nations of the Americas 
would stand together to resist threats from Europe. Finally in 1823 he wrote 


James Monroe an expression of policy that foretold the Monroe Doctrine 
itself. 
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The Exhibition “Jefferson and the Americas” shows that in his letters the 
author of the Declaration of Independence advocated the hemisphere solidarity 
which is one of the prime objectives of the United States Government today. 


ARGENTINE ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS SEEKS CONTACTS 


A few days ago this Center received a letter signed by two Argentine 
secondary-school teachers, Sra. Ofelia A. de Jonghi and Sra. Ana Dorila C. 
de Codino, who are now President and Secretary-General, respectively, of the 
“Associacién Argentina de Profesores de Idiomas Extranjeros.” This As- 
sociation was organized in January, 1942, and now has a representative mem- 
bership among the teachers of foreign languages throughout the Republic. 
The languages represented include French, English, Italian, and Portuguese. 
The Association publishes a Boletin Informativo. 

Sras. de Jonghi and de Codino edited the first anthology of international 
student correspondence ever published, which was issued in a large volume 
by the Argentine Ministry of Justice and Public Instruction in 1941. This 
anthology, entitled Acercamiento Espiritual, contains many letters in English 
and French, and also some in Portuguese. 

Sras. de Jonghi and de Codino request in the name of their organization the 
interchange of educational publications and the establishment of professional 
contacts through correspondence between language-teachers’ associations here 
and their own Association, and perhaps even between individual teachers. 

The Association sends its North American colleagues its sincerest expres- 
sion of moral support in the cause of democracy and hemisphere solidarity. 
The address of the organization is: Associacién Argentina de Profesores de 
Idiomas Extranjeros, Portela 361, Buenos Aires, Argentina. (From Bulletin 


No. 8, Inter-American Demonstration Center, Evander Childs High School, 
New York, N.Y.) 


CALENDAR OF INTER-AMERICAN EVENTS 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Press Division, is 
issuing a monthly “Calendar of Inter-American Events,” listing hemisphere 
events, anniversaries, holidays, personalities, and historical occurrences in the 
American nations. Copies may be obtained from the Airmail Feature and 
Radio Service, Press Division, CIAA, Commerce Building, Washington, D.C. 


CURRICULUM GUIDE TO PAN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Under this title Walter E. Hess, managing editor of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals (1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D.C.), published in the March number of that journal (pp. 74- 
103) an elaborate bibliography of books, magazines, and other materials. It is a 
very useful compilation. Articles from H1spanra are listed, and HIsPANIA 
is included in the list of periodicals, though the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish is omitted from the list of organizations, as is the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council (26 Beaver Street, New York, N.Y.), which has 
long fostered better training for service in Latin America and has published 
useful material from time to time. In general, however, Mr. Hess has done 
an excellent job, and the publication of his “Guide” is a real service. 
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NOTICE TO PROSPECTIVE REVIEWERS 

Effective with this issue Hispania will cease to publish unsolicited 
reviews. All reviews will be written on assignment from Associate Editor 
Michael S. Donlan (Dorchester High School for Boys, Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts), or the Editor. Members of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish—especially secondary-school teachers—who would 
be interested in reviewing textbooks are urged to send their names to the 
Editor. Suggestions as to particular textbooks that they would like to 
review will always be welcomed. A reviewer who has had actual classroom 
experience with a recent textbook will usually have the preference. Re- 
views should be critical and evaluative, not merely descriptive, and adverse 
comment—provided it is constructive—will by no means detract from the 
availability for publication of any review. It is through impersonal evalua- 
tions of this kind alone that we can hope to continue to contribute to the 
tremendous progress that has been made by publishers and textbook- 
makers in recent years. It is our hope to make the review section of 
HISPANIA a constructive force to this end. 

Henry Grattan Doyte, Editor 

The George Washington University, 

Washington, D.C. 


Keatinc, L. CLark, and Fiores, Josepx S. (eds.), El gaucho y la pampa: un 
drama y ocho cuentos. New York: American Book Company, 1943. Cloth. 
Illustrated. viii, 184 pp. Price, $1.40. 


Here at long last is a reading book representing the River Plate region of 
South America and so filling a long-conspicuous gap. It is a fresh, new 
collection of relatively recent Argentine authors, of whom two at least are 
still living. Extra amenities are four handsome half-tone reproductions of 
paintings by Ceséreo Bernaldo de Quirés, and the use of cleverly chosen 
excerpts from Martin Fierro to introduce the various selections. 

The drama mentioned in the sub-title is the longest piece in the book. 
Depicting the series of injustices and betrayals by which a “good gaucho” 
is turned into an outlaw, it bears out the truth of the classic quatrain: 


“, . . que nunca peleo ni mato 
sino por necesida, 

y que a tanta adversida 

s6lo me arrojé el mal trato .. .” 
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The sad-sinister-and-somber side of the gaucho tradition is repeated in three 
of the eight short stories, but meets its balance in the warmly human, humane, 
and humorous vein of El domador, in the nobility of the evocation of El 
gaucho del gateado, the irony of Los “Cow-Boys,” and the sardonic deviltry of 
Una revancha. Time and place, for most of the stories, are vague: the pre- 
Ford, pre-Deering pampa, in general. Three are located more specifically, 
both as regards geography and with reference to periods of Argentine history. 
The characterization is varied enough to suit the most fastidious: a second 
Martin Fierro, a bronco-busting Rip Van Winkle who comes back after the 
years whinnying like his mount (North American cowboys are not the only 
ones that love tall tales!), a gaucho Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, an old herder 
as prodigious in both prowess and nobility as the fabulous Don Segundo 
Sombra, a mocking gauchesco god Pan and, finally, a gaucho Quijote. 

Of interest to any American class, particularly in regions of proud traditions 
in horseflesh and horsemanship, would be the gaucho reports of city exhibi- 
tions of English horsemanship, and the longer story of Nature versus Mr. 
Peters and his Yankee innovations in the non-Yankee country and climate 
of Paraguay. There is much to delight a class, too: the fine observation and 
exquisite logic employed by the gaucho “rastreador”; the countryman’s scorn 
for the city slicker; the good up-country savour of No and Na, and the use of 
Don alone, with its smack of peon humility within grass-roots democracy; 
the homespun generosity of “Le doy una manita”; the giieno and the giienos 
dias; the sweet (and hypocritical) “Nosotros no sabemos nadita de mi Juan”; 
the prominence of the juzgado, reminiscent of our own frontier days; the 
comic and typically bonachén figure of the Italian truck-vendor; the homely 
patriarchal quality of “La bendicién, tatita”; and the ritual element in the 
passing of the mate: “Dame un beso y cébame un mate. El ultimo: el de 
despedida.” 

From the point of view of classroom practicality, it must be noted that 
prominent references in one story to a racial and religious group (the 
Hebrew) could make the book, or this story in it, at least, unsuitable for 
use in some classes. References to Italians, Englishmen, and Americans are 
not so offensive. 

It is a pity that several of the most important and most repeated words in 
the book have been treated inadequately in notes and vocabulary. “Rancho, 
for instance, is given the conventional United States equivalent of “ranch,” 
instead of the River Plate meaning of “mud hut” (usually thatched), home 
of a peon, gaucho, squatter, sharecropper or small farmer. This throws out 
both meaning and atmosphere almost continually throughout the book. Both 
the inaccuracy and the clumsiness of the rendering are apparent in such a 
phrase as “en el rancho de Juan, gaucho en la estancia del yankee. . . .” 
Mate has been given the meaning, “a plant from which a sort of tea is 
made”; but this sort of help is a broken reed for the inexperienced student 
trying to understand or translate such expressions as “Que nos traigan unos 
mates,” “el soldado entrega el mate,” etc. It should be noted for the student’s 
benefit (and perhaps for some teachers’—not, of course, readers of H1sPAN1A!) 
that mate is used commonly in the River Plate for both the gourd-container 
and the hot infusion made in it, as well as the plant (usually yerba mate). 
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Similarly with regard to criollo, for in Argentina and Uruguay un buen 
criollo has long since ceased to mean “a-fine-fellow-born-in-the- New-World- 
of-Spanish-parents.” What is prized nowadays, and, indeed, ever since the 
Independence, what gives the word its meaning, is not Old-World connections 
but New—authentic identification with the American, and particularly the 
national, bloodstream and tradition, rather than the Hispanic. Thus the word 
may be translated “a true native son,” “the real thing,” “the genuINE article,” 
and, adjectivally, “good old Argentine”’—or Uruguayan, or Chilean or Para- 
guayan, as the case may be. “Mean trick” for porqueria is inadequate for the 
exigencies of such a good criollo turn as perros de porqueria. The meaning 
given for gauchada (“violent deed, typical gaucho act”) is adequate for its 
use in this collection; but it would help students to understand something of 
present-day River Plate feeling and tradition with reference to the gaucho to 
know that in popular memory the bad gaucho has long since been swallowed 
up in the good, and that in common parlance now una gauchada is “a good 
turn,” or, in vocabulary manner, “a deed of noble and disinterested generosity.” 
(Cf. the common colloquial River Plate expression for “Do me the favor”: 
“Hacéme la gauchada”). 

Other comments follow: Clavado, p. 35, would seem to need a footnote. 
Chingolo, p. 35, is a specific bird, the Argentine song-sparrow, more delicately 
formed and colored than its English counterpart. It appears in the little 
collection called Pajaros nuestros and in Hudson’s Birds of La Plata. On p. 39 
the note shows an unawareness of the colloquial Argentine meaning of 
comprar terreno,—not to “give ground,” but to “fall flat on the ground” (and 
thus to “buy land”)! If a horse makes a man “buy land,” in more prosaic 
language it may be said that he throws him! Estancia, p. 44, instead of its 
normal River Plate meaning of “ranch,” means “room.” This is not provided 
for in the vocabulary. No mds, nomds and nomé are an Argentine up-country 
colloquialism equivalent to the appended Pennsylvania Dutch after-emphasis, 
“just.” On p. 63, de aquellos tiempos would seem to belong with nosotros—“We 
still amount to something, we old fellows, of the old times.” To meet the 
demands of “Giraba el mate,” girar in the vocabulary is given the meanings, 
“stir, turn”; but here, of course, it means “go the rounds,” “go round the 
circle,” referring to the traditional criollo social custom of drinking in succes- 
sion from the same gourd and bombilla as it is filled and refilled and passed 
by the server. A more proverbial and consequently more closely equivalent 
English rendering of the saying, “En todas partes se cocian habas,” p. 82, 
might be the saying, “Crows are (were) black the world over.” As a rendering 
for the Argentine use of querencia, p. 91, “affection” is misleadingly abstract. 
Querencia on the River Plate often means “the homestead,” “the old home- 
place,” concrete object of nostalgic querencia in the abstract. Uruquiza for 
Urquiza is doubtless a typographical error, as are, perhaps, too, omissions of 
accents in various instances throughout the book. 

In the back of the book there are exercises to accompany each selection. 
They include questions on content, the use of locuciones, sentence completions, 
and verb reviews. The total vocabulary is said to be 2,900 words, of which 
“about one-fourth are recognizable cognates, and about 1,700 are to be found 
among the first 2,500 in the Buchanan list. Of the remaining ‘uncontrolled’ 
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words at least a third have a cognate relationship with the words in the 
first 2,500 in the Buchanan list. The remainder is largely composed of terms 
pertaining to ranch life.” 

The book is intended for the use of second-year college or third-year high- 
school classes, It would seem to the reviewer a little more difficult than that 
grading would indicate. 

Lacking full notes on gaucho life and customs and with the vocabulary 
treatment of even keywords as inadequate and misleading as it occasionally is, 
the use of this book by teachers not themselves familiar with River Plate 
customs and terminology may create problems; but it is possible that these 
difficulties of comprehension and interpretation could be overcome by the 
use of a reliable companion reference-work. Certainly it would be a pity if 
for lack of a few technical aids, absolutely essential but also readily provided, 
a book so fresh and so needed should fall short of its potentialities. 


: : y Muriet Grace DAvIp 
American Council on Education, 


Washington, District of Columbia 


HENDRIX, WILLIAM SAMUEL, Beginning Spanish: Latin American Culture. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. Cloth. xv, 243 pp. Price, $2.20. 


Many teachers of Spanish seem to agree that the actual use of the language 
in the classroom, all the time or nearly all the time, would benefit American 
students more than any other single factor. But how many of them think it is 
feasible? Some are discouraged by the fact that many teachers cannot speak 
Spanish well, or by alleged indifference on the part of the students, or by the 
necessarily limited number of recitations. Others are not sure that students 
trained by a strictly conversational method would be as good in grammar and 
composition as those who have Spanish drilled into them in eloquent English. 
Not a few of the believers in the power of the spoken word are apt to com- 
promise by putting off the “English forbidden” rule until such time as the 
students get over the hurdles of a beginners’ course. What usually happens is 
that because of such a compromise the instructor misses a splendid oppor- 
tunity to become a more fluent speaker of the language he teaches, the pupils 
become apathetic, and recitations seem to come too often. 

The exceptional merit of a textbook such as this new beginners’ book by 
Professor Hendrix is that it furnishes the teacher with a tool for carrying 
out the allegedly chimerical plan of insisting that from the very first meeting 
of the first-year class nothing but Spanish be heard and spoken by the students. 
How is this made possible? The most enthusiastic advocates of the conversa- 
tional approach have always complained that first-year grammars were too 
dull to serve as a basis for conversation, and so-called conversation books too 
advanced. Conversation is not possible in a beginners’ class unless the students 
come to each meeting equipped with a definite subject and the necessary 
vocabulary. The standard grammar for elementary classes fails as an aid to 
conversation because the subject-matter of each lesson is uninteresting— 
always chalk which is white, blackboards that are black, grandfathers who are 
older than fathers, and a mythical Sefior Garcia who inevitably knows some- 
one by the name of Pérez. After five minutes of such talk the subject is 
exhausted, and with it everybody’s patience. 
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Professor Hendrix has written a textbook that teaches a minimum of 
grammar and at the same time offers a maximum of opportunities for lively 
conversation. Throughout the sixty-three short lessons the main facts about the 
history, geography, and culture of Latin America are the subject of one- 
hundred-to-three-hundred-word articles written expressly for this book, ques- 
tionnaires, and filling-in exercises, At the end of each lesson the student is 
referred to pertinent sections of the twenty-six-page appendix on grammar 
(which is all the formal grammar printed in this book). No lesson is more 
than two pages long; every word in it is in Spanish. The author provides a 
“vocabulary by lessons” and a general vocabulary. Photographs and maps 
dramatize the story, which is all to the good, because at times the Spanish 
text becomes somewhat tiresome owing to a stylistic conflict between sim- 
plicity and naturalness. 

The publishers’ claim that Beginning Spanish can be presented in the chal- 
lenging manner in which it is used at Ohio State University, omitting transla- 
tion almost entirely and compelling the student to think in Spanish practically 
from the first lesson, does not seem exaggerated. The first ten lessons, for 
example, impress us as the most promising material for conversation we have 
ever seen or used in a beginners’ class. Further on we are obliged to make 
some reservations, because of unnecessary stiffness of style, traces of English 
constructions, and too much crowding-together of facts. 

Examples of graceless or unnatural Spanish are: “Cerca de la catedral de 
Méjico se pueden ver las ruinas de una pirdmide que fueron descubiertas 
cuando excavaron para un edificio nuevo” (p. 59); “Bernal Diaz, uno de los 
conquistadores con Cortés, describe el mercado de la ciudad azteca como mas 
grande y mas rico que los mercados de Europa” (p. 38); “Su destreza en el 
tejer de sarapes y tapetes, y la combinacién de colores y disefios que tejen 
en ellos vienen en gran parte de sus abuelos indios” (p. 75). Lessons 50, 55, 
and 60 in my opinion teach too much; they are typical of many a lesson with 
abrupt transitions and facts which the student cannot properly digest. Lesson 
8, with its insistence on determining who in Pedro’s family is a mestizo and 
who is not, may seem in bad taste. We should suggest spelling with v and 
not b, the surname of the great Mexican muralist and the author of La 
vordgine. 

It is because we like the conception, plan, and general development of this 
book so much that it seems only natural to offer constructive criticisms. 

FRANCISCO AGUILERA 


Pan American Union, and Inter-American Training Center, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


Jones, Wixu1s K. and Barr, GLENN R., Un verano en Mézico. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1942, Cloth. Illustrated. x, 252 pp. Price, $1.40. 


Professors Jones and Barr are accurate and honest when they say that, 
to use this book profitably, a college student should have had one semester of 
Spanish, and a high-school student “at least a year.” Many books are aimed 
at no particular audience. 

It is refreshing to find anyone in the academic world stating that “Facts and 
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figures on Mexico, although reliable, are of secondary importance,” and even 
more refreshing to have a text “not built around any word-count.” (p. iii.) 

The story-part of this text is not refreshing. I do not know the formula for 
successfully intriguing the scholastic public, but I believe that the profession 
is weary of the father and mother, and the twittery and ebullient daughter and 
son, traveling in a foreign country. When this criticism has been made, how- 
ever, scarcely any other fault can be found with this book. The grammar 
apparatus is abundant and valuable. The usual lesson consists of a Composicién 
oral, a Repaso gramatical, an Estudio de palabras y modismos, a Traduccién 
oral and a Para aprender de memoria. All this is worked out in great detail and 
with rare skill. It will really teach Spanish. 

Only one other feature caught the reviewer’s attention. While most of the 
Spanish of the running story and questions is simple, the memory items are 
sometimes of unusual vocabulary and syntax. For instance: 


“Y la patrona, bate que bate, 

me regocija con la ilusién 

de una gran taza de chocolate 

que ha de pasarme por el gaznate 

con los tostados y el requezén. (p, 119.) 


Puesto a horcajadas 
sobre mi pecho 

bridas forjaba 

con mis cabellos . 

j}Qué suave espuela 

sus dos pies frescos! 
j;Cémo reia mi jinetuelo! 


—He refiido a un hotelero. 

2Por qué? ¢Cuadndo? zDénde? zCémo? 

—Porque cuando donde como sirven mal, 
me desespero. (p. 15.) 


Though I rather doubt the effectiveness of these bits on our sophisticated 
youth, I rather like them. Anyone who does not like them can easily leave 
them out. They do not in any way harm a good book. 


Wirrep A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Navascues, Luts J., and SHERMAN, Anson F., Cartilla militar, New York: 
F, S. Crofts and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. xi, 200 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The immediate and ultimate aim of this attractive book is to introduce 

to the older student a fund of reading material which will be most useful to 

him in the armed services of land, sea, and air. The book is intended to be 
used after completing the elementary principles of Spanish grammar. In view 
of our ever-growing closer cooperation with the republics of Spanish America, 
it is quite evident that such a book should form an integral part of the reading 
course in many of our schools and colleges. It is hoped that the better 
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acquaintanceship with our Spanish American neighbors is here to stay. Our 
youth will be placed for military and naval duty in many points where 
Spanish will be as useful as their native tongue. 

Each Lesson is composed of a list of idioms, a vocabulary, a text, a 
questionnaire, a translation exercise in connected prose, and other optional 
exercises. The Lessons are practical and to the point. The approach is direct. 
The text has a few introductory selections which are followed by a connected 
story at the battle front in action. The reading is serious, mature, and 
gripping. At times the content is so realistic that one acquires a grim respect 
for this tragic business of war. The interest of the text is maintained by 
force of dramatic quality and action. In complete harmony with the im- 
portance of aviation, the last half of the text deals with a varied sphere of 
experience in air travel. This part of the text is particularly commendable 
when one realizes what an important role commercial aviation will play after 
the war. The selections take care of all the major needs of the present 
conflict and at the same time supply a solid foundation for the post-war period. 

The heavy vocabulary and idiom content of each reading leads to the 
conclusion that this text is decidedly on the college level. However, high 
schools could probably master it by extending the period of its use throughout 
the whole year. 

No doubt books of a similar nature will be published in the near future, 
but no teacher should hesitate to use Cartilla militar. It has much to recom- 
mend it. It is inviting, well organized and skilfully articulated, It is practical 
and useful at all times. These fine qualities lean heavily on a sensible pedagogi- 
cal background. What more can a teacher expect from any reader? 

Joun M. Pitraro 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 
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